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THE TOILERS. 


BY CARLYLE MCKINLEY. 





All day the toilers sigh for rest, 
Nor find it anywhere. 

The sun sinks in the darkling wes’, 
And they forget their care; 

Tired hands are folded on each breast: 
The Lord hath heard their prayer! 


Through ail our lives we pray for rest, 
Nor find it anywhere. 

Then comes the Night, with balmy breast, 
And soothes us unaware. 

I wonder much—*And is it Death, 


9 


Or but an answered prayer? 
—Century. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


As our paper goes to press Senator 
Hoar’s condition is reported as better, 
and not without hope of recovery. Let 
us hope that he may be spared for further 
service to his country, which greatly 
needs his wise and honest counsel. 








The strike fever spreads. Last week 
our estimate of the number of idle men 
was 100,000. Since then, over 30,000 em- 
ployees in the New York building trades 
have been locked out by their employers, 
and labor troubles in other cities make 
this week’s total above 150,000. There 
Would be fewer strikes if the wife’s wish- 
&8 were consulted. 





Just before their return home, the five 
hundred Porto Rican teachers, who had 
been attending the summer schools at 
Harvard and Cornell, called on President 
Roosevelt, In his greeting, the president 
said; 

_ I greet you with peculiar pleasure and 
Interest, because this body and those like 
you, who are engaged in the work of edu- 
cation in Porto Rico, are doing that work 
Which, more than any other, is vital to the 
future of the island. We must have edu- 
Cation in its broadest and deepest sense— 
tducation of the heart and soul as well as 
of the mind—in order to fit any people to 
do its duty among the free peoples of 
Progress in the world. And [I trust that 
you here, you teacbers, you men and 





women engaged in preparing the next 
generation to do its work, realize fully 
the weight of the responsibility resting 
upon you.... Nothing in this world 
comes to people who will not work. 
Nothing worth having comes to those 
who do not make an effort to get it; and 
I hail you here because you represent that 
great body of your fellows in Porto Rico 
who are making every effort to fit them- 
selves, physically, mentally, and morally, 
to do the best work of which they are ca- 
pable in the world. 





Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, president of 
Union Seminary, has accepted the presi- 
dency of the American Ramabai Associa- 
tion, vacated by the resignation of Dr. E. 
Winchester Donald. Dr. Robert A. Hume, 
of India, testified as a neighbor of Rama- 
bai, to her great school for Hindu child 
widows, the Sharada Sadan, as a ‘‘magnifi- 
cent institution.’’ The Pandita Rama- 
bai, in recent reports to the Association, 
speaks of insidious efforts to cripple her 
work, and of a calamitous plague of lo- 
custs, whose ravages have reduced its 
productive income. With nearly two 
thousand persons under her charge, her 
staff of assistants is too small, and her 
physical vigor suffers from the excessive 
drain upon her powers. Dr. Hume de- 
clares that “there never was an hour in 
the history of that noble woman’s enter- 
prise when she needed the support and 
the sympathy of the women of America 
more than now.’’ ‘The English officials 
desire to strengthen her position. There 
are three million high-caste young widows 
in India, enduring indignity and suffer- 
ing. Several other homes for them have 
sprung up besides Ramabai’s, an indica- 
tion that her example is influential. The 
treasurer of the Association is Mr. Curtis 
Chipman, 222 Boylston Street, Boston. 





On her return from the International 
Woman’s Congress at Berlin, Miss An- 
thony says: ‘‘Englishwomen are well in- 
formed on politics, and talk of them, and 
indeed of most subjects of general inter 
est, much more than American women. 
In Scotland and Ireland they are doing 
the same thing as in England. We found 
the German women very responsive. The 
fact that Emperor William permitted and 
encouraged our efforts is significant, if not 
of personal liberality, at least of deference 
to our opinions.”’ 





—— © 





The United Commercial Travellers’ Fair 
will contain an exhibit of the Boston As- 
sociation for the Relief and Control of 
Tuberculosis. This association of emi- 
nent physicians and philanthropists is 
not only moved by the distress caused by 
this terrible disease, but is trying by 
scientific methods to relieve it. It has 
also set out to apply the “‘ounce of pre- 
vention,’’ more effective than the “pound 
of cure.’’ 


=o 





The suit instituted by Miss Catherine 
Goggin in behalf of 2,300 school teachers 
in Chicago to prevent a reduction of their 
salaries in 1900 has been won. A decision 
rendered this week by Judge Dunne 
awards $254,000 recovered from tax-dodg- 
ing corporations through the long litiga- 
tion carried on by the teachers. The 
Board of Education is enjoined from di- 
verting the sum to other purposes than 
the payment of the teachers. 





An interesting and important petition 
against the English Licensing Bill was 
recently presented by Sir Walter Foster. 
It was signed by 105 women doctors, rep- 
resenting, it was said, practically the 
whole body of women medical practition- 
ers in the Kingdom. 





Before the compilation of the new civil 
code there was chaos in the matrimonial 
laws of Germany, juris-consult Roth hav- 
ing counted one hundred and twenty dif- 
ferent régimes, sixty in the province of 
Silicia alone, The result of the labors of 
the commission has been the codification 
of the civil law. The code does not at- 
tempt a social revolution, and is inspired 
by, the abstract and complicated doctrines 
current in German universities. Ifa Ger- 
man bourgeois of average education and 
intelligence should attempt to read this 
code, he would probably understand none 
of it, and the jurisconsults themselves 
have !n many instances not been sure of 
their interpretations. 





No country has so many women’s col- 
leges as the United States, but the largest 
woman’s educational institution in the 
world is in Great Britain. This is the 





Royal Holloway College, founded by 
Thomas Holloway. It owes its origin to 
@ woman, Mrs. Holloway, who inspired 
ber husband’s gift. The buildings and 
equipmest of the Royal Holloway College 
cost four million dollars, and the ground 
on which they stand comprises ninety-six 
acres in the county of Surrey. The town 
of Egham is near by. Admission to the 
college can be had for all girls over seven- 
teen years of age, irrespective of national- 
ity or religion, who can furnish certifi- 
cates of good character and can pass an 
entrance examination as to both mental 
attainments and physical health. The fees 
are four hundred and twenty-five dollars 
a year, which includes the cost of living 
as well as of tuition. Each girl attending 
the college is provided with a comfortable 
and well-furnished study in addition to 
an attractive bedroom, immediately facing 
it on the opposite side of the corridor. 
On each floor, also, there are large, hand- 
somely furnished sitting-rooms, which 
may be used in common by the girls for 
reading or discussion. 


—_-oS 


“The queen of a perfectly ordered 
household is, comparatively speaking, as 
great a diplomat asa ruler of nations.”’ 





THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


On the third of next October, the Thir- 
teenth International Peace Congress will 
convene in Boston. Only once before—at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago—has this In- 
ternational Congress been held in Amer- 
ica, and its coming here this year is a 
matter of profound importance. Since its 
meeting in Chicago, two conflicting cur- 
repts—one towards arbitration, and one 
towards reckless, inordinate increase of 
naval armaments—have advanced with 
marvellous rapidity. The whole question 
of peace and war has become of startling 
moment, The public is more ignorant 
upon the economic, political, and ethical 
aspects of this than upon any other public 
question. Hundreds who could name ev- 
ery battleship and cruiser, and give their 
speed and every mechanical detail about 
them, are as crude as boys in a grammar 
school in their judgment on questions of 
international justice and safety. 

It is not too much to say that the organ- 
ization of the world is the most important 
subject for Americans to consider to-day. 
In saying this, I do not forget the drink 
problem, or that we spend as much an- 
nually upon liquor as upon boots and 
shoes and breadstuffs combined; but hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars and scores 
of thousands of workers are already en- 
listed in the fight against the liquor pow- 
er. Neither do I forget the struggle be- 
tween labor and capital; but this com- 
mands the attention of every thinking 
man and woman in the land; its impor- 
tance is not likely to be ignored, whatever 
else is ignored. Nor do I forget the cry- 
ing need for more and better common 
schools in a country which has six million 
illiterates, and in which the average school 
teacher gets a miserable salary of only 
$270 a year (as President Eliot says, we 
need to spend ten times as much on edu- 
cation as we do); but every parent and 
taxpayer in the country is already inter- 
ested in that subject. It is quite other- 
wise with this problem of war, which is 
more fundamental and far-reaching than 
any of these three mentioned. Let our 
country be embroiled in a war, or feel 
obliged to maintain huge armaments to 
prevent it, and every charity, reform, and 
school is crippled. ‘To-day our army and 
navy are costing us as much asall our pub- 
lic schools—$200,000,000; and in eighteen 
years the cost of our navy has increased 
seven times as rapidly as our national 
wealth, Not one in a hundred knows 
anything of these facts, or dreams that 
world organization is a near possibility, 
and when fully achieved will end war be- 
tween nations, however long it may still 
take to end the poasibility of civil war 
and human cruelty and wickedness. 

The visit to America last winter of Mr. 
Thomas Barclay, of the British Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris, did much to arouse 
the interest of Boards of Trade and Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the United States in 
arbitration. A committee of one hundred 
leading business men of Massachusetts, 
with Hon. Richard Olney as chairman, 
was formed to develop public interest in 
arbitration. No more interesting session 
was held at the Mohonk Arbitration Con- 
ference, last June, than that devoted to 
crisp, earnest, five-minute speeches from 
men of national reputation in the financial 
and commercial circles of the land. 


It is hoped that the Peace Congress in 





October will be but the initial step in a 
national campaign of education. To this 
end, large meetings, to be addressed by 
some of the speakers at the Boston Con- 
gress, will be held in New York, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago, following the Congress. 
The opening of the Congress at Tremont 
Temple, Boston, on Monday, Oct. 3, will 
be preceded on Sunday night by a great 
choral Peace Festival in Boston’s beauti- 
ful Symphony Hall. The Handel and 
Hayden Oratorio Society, accompanied by 
a full orchestra, will render appropriate 
selections, and the great audience will 
join in a few impressive hymns. Many 
religious services will be held during the 
day, conducted by ministerial delegates 
to the Congress. Among the latter will 
be the Bishop of Hereford, Eng., whose 
courageous opposition to the Boer war 
has made him a marked personality in re- 
cent years. The morning meetings of the 
delegates, at which translation into for- 
eign tongues consumes much time, will 
be chietly attended by delegates of peace 
societies, though they will be open to the 
public, Afternoons will be devoted to 
excursions and social entertainments, and 
the evenings to mass meetings at Tremont 
Temple, Faneuil Hall, and elsewhere, sev- 
eral being held simultaneously. One 
of these will be for workingmen, who, 
throughout the world, are coming into 
closer fraternal relations than any other 
class of people. The German workman 
knows that the French workman’s cause 
is his, and that whoever eise prospers, the 
workman is the first to lose and the last 
to gain by either war itself or its supposed 
remedy—huge armaments. One meeting 
will be held for business men, and one 
for women, to be addressed by notable 


women, including the Baroness Von 
Suttner and speakers from China and 
India, 


The ghastly cruelties of the Congo 
State, which have recently shocked the 
civilized world, will be discussed, to- 
gether with the general treatment of 
weaker peoples—one of the burning ques- 
tions of the near future. No people to- 
day are doing more than the French to 
promote a rational settlement of interna- 
tional difficulties. Their Chamber of 
Deputies and cabinet are incomparably 
more outspoken and earnest than our 
Congress in this regard. Europe, alto- 
gether, is beginning to leave us behind 
in a way that does little credit to this 
country, which established the first Peace 
Society in the world, and has until re- 
cently led the world in progress, The 
new spirit of military ambition, based 
upon ignorance and arrogance, the new 
talk about ‘‘the dominant Anglo-Saxon 
race,’’ the new emphasis on riches, on 
bigness, on brute force, call for a noble 
and ringing protest such as the speakers 
at this Congress will present. They are 
not dreamers, but most practical and 
far-sighted men, with a definite program 
of world organization, and not platitudes 
to present. Women’s clubs, churches, 
and all organizations that promote re- 
form or education, should see to it at 
once that delegates be sent to Boston, to 
report on their return the proceedings of 
this Congress. Lucia AMES MEAD, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


The especial proficiency of Jewish pu- 
pils in the public schools of New York 
has for some time attracted attention. 
Their distinction in this respect is again 
illustrated by the list of young women 
who have just passed the examinations 
for appointments as teachers in the pub- 
lic schools and placed on the eligible list 
from which appointments will be made in 
the autumn as they are needed. The ma- 
jority of the more than 800 names on that 
list are Jewish, and more especially of 
those receiving the highest marks for 
proficiency in the examinations. 


John S. Huyler of New York City, the 
manufacturer of the well-known brands 
of candy, has offered to pay half the cost 
of erecting and maintaining an unde- 
nominational college for young women at 
Ashville, N. C., if that city will pay the 
other half of the expense. 








The Ursuline Order of Nuns, which was 
founded more than four hundred years 
ago for the education of young girls, was 
the pioneer religious order of women in 
North America. This order has now a 
woman’s college—St. Angela’s—at New 
Rochelle, N. Y. The Ursulines have over 
12,000 pupils in schools of various grades 
in the United States. The schools and 
convents of this order are nearing their 
third centenary in Quebec, Canada. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. G, A. Fo.pEN, of Beatrice, Neb., 
has patented a rolling tly screen for win- 
dows, which is said to be a practical! affair 
of genuine merit. 

Miss Morse, a niece of Samuel F. B. 
Morse, the inventor of the telegraph, has 
taken the degree of doctor of philosophy 
at the University of Jena, and she had 
‘cum laude’’ added. She is the first 
woman to win the distinction from Jena. 


Mrs. M. J. HARRINGTON is actively as- 
sisting her husband in the contest he is 
making for the Republican leadership in 
one of the New York Assembly Districts. 
She accompanies him on his speaking 
tours, and is present every night at his 
headquarters to hear reports and make 
suggestions for conduct of campaign. 

Mrs. MARY Murpsy, the oldest person 
in Meadville, Pa., died on August 6, aged 
nearly 134 years, thus rivalling the vener- 
able California Mission Indian woman, 
who passed away a few years ago at about 
the same age. Mrs, Murphy herself had 
stated that she was born in Dublin, Ire., 
on Christmas Day, 1770, and that she well 
remembered the Irish uprising of 17s, 
and the execution, five years later, of 
tobert Emmet. She was almost a cente- 
narian when she came to America in 1870, 


Miss Nora STANTON BLatca, of Itha- 
ca, granddaughter of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, performed a most unusual feat 
on Tuesday afternoon by swimming across 
Seneca Lake. She isthe only woman who 
is known to have ever accomplished this 
test of strength and endurance. The dis- 
tance was three miles. It took Miss 
Blatch just two hours to swim that dis- 
tance. She was not exhausted by the 
feat. No man has performed it in more 
than ten years. Miss Blatch is a student 
at Cornell University, where she is taking 
a course in mechanical engineering. 

IpA M, TARBELL, whose history of the 
Standard Oil has attracted wide attention, 
was born in Titusville, Pa., and educated 
at Meadville, Pa. She was managing en- 
itor of the Chautauquan for some time, 
and then became part owner of MvrClure’s 
Magazine. In 1891 she went to Paris for 
three years’ study of history and French. 
Miss Tarbell is a woman of admirable per- 
sonal qualities and is greatly liked by her 
associates who come in daily contact with 
her. Young girls, setting out to make 
their way in New York, have found her 
a particularly wise and helpful friend. 

Mrs. FLORENCE E, MAyprick landed 
in New York on Aug. 23, after a quiet 
voyage under the protection of her coun- 
sel and friends. By instruction from the 
United States government the custom 
officials made every effort to expedite her 
landing and to guard her from idlers and 
annoyance. The numerous sensational 
reports made during the past few weeks 
that Mrs. Maybrick was going blind and 
insane are without foundation. Her 
health is broken considerably, but her 
physicians say that plenty of rest and 
peace of mind will restore it. 

Mrs. CuesteR C. CorBIN has volun- 
teered to assume the expenses of the out- 
fit, passage money, and salary for one 
year, of Miss Ada Mudge, who has been 
accepted by the New England’ Branch of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
as a missionary to teach in Isabella Tho- 
burn College at Lucknow, India, where 
sbe is urgently needed. On account of 
the present straitened condition of the 
branch financially, it seemed impossible 
to send Miss Mudge now, and her going 
was supposed to be delayed for one year. 
Mrs. Corbin, hearing of the fact, promptly 
came to the rescue. The total expense 
involved in her outgoing and first year’s 
salary is $1,000. 

Mrs. KATE HyLAnp, of Westport, Ind., 
who prevented a railroad disaster last 
April, is reported as seeking to present a 
claim to the honors of the Carnegie hero 
fund, Mrs. Hyland lives near the railroad 
tracks. While attending to an eight- 
weeks’ old baby at three o’clock in the 
morning, she noticed the trestle near her 
home on fire. At the same time she 
heard the whistle of the fast freight, 
which was coming down grade at terrific 
speed, and which was doomed to destruc- 
tion on the ruins of the trestle. Laying 
her babe down she picked up a lantern, 
lighted it, and ran up the track, signalling 
the train to stop. The engineer succeed- 
ed in stopping his train in two rail lengths 
of the ruined trestle. Without waiting to 
see the engineer and crew whose lives 
she had saved, Mrs. Hyland ran home, 
for she was clad only in her night clothes. 
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Vital Issues. 


Epirep sy CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.) 











HUMAN PAIN. 





A world of joy! a world of light! 
A world of wealth we own! 

Yet we sit sad and dim of sight, 

Starving and wailing in the night, 
Each in a hole alone. 


We feel the ache of the brutal past 
From age to age again ; 

Hoard it and nurse and make it last, 

Teach it, enforce it, and hold it fast— 
And we call it Human Pain! 


Ache of the heart for its food denied, 
Or the mate it could vot gain; 
Ache for the young that was born and 
cried, 
For the helpless young that helpless 
died— 
That is not Human Pain! 


Human pain is a splendid thing, 
The throb of the great world soul, 
The healthy hurt, the warning sting 
That shows the wrong in suffering— 
That drives to the onward goal! 


But most our own is the fall delight 
Of the thing we ought to be— 

A joy like sunshine, wide and bright, 

That is the Human creature’s right— 


Not this brute agony! 
c.P.G 
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WOMAN'S DAY. 
LILYDALE, N. Y., AuG. 17, 1904. 

For the second time I am at Lilydale on 
Woman's Day. Last year Miss Anthony, 
Miss Shaw, Mrs. Upton, Miss Mills, and 
many other well-known suffragists were 
here; and they were missed much this 
year. But the enthusiasm for ‘the cause”’ 
is no less, and the very name of Miss An- 
thony meets warm applause. 

The auditorium is blazing with yellow, 
the grounds draped with it, the women’s 
dresses gay with it, the men wear it, chil- 
dren blossom like dandelions, and the 
golden flowers are everywhere. A dance 
in the evening is a sort of leap year affair, 
and even the band do honor to the day by 
masquerading in women’s clothes. 

One may or may not be in sympathy 
with the special beliefs that dominate this 
place, but one can hardly fail to recognize 
among the spirits the spirit of progress, 
manifesting itself in many lines, and keen- 
ly alive to the value of the woman’s move- 
ment. 

To one who cares for human good, for 
the increase of happiness, and the ad- 
vancement of the race, there is much to 
study in such an assembly as this. 

The first noticeable fact is that the ma- 
jority of the persons present are women— 
the vast majority. There are men, a good 
many, but mostly they are women. Some 
children, too, but not very many; as most 
of the women are middle aged, elderly, or 
old. The men, too, are nut young—it 
seems to be an assembly of elderly people 
in the main. Why? Because the most 
general attraction of spiritualism is com- 
munication with the dead, and old people 
have more dead than young ones. 

But why should women be more ap- 
pealed to by this hope than men? Or is 
it that men feel it as much as women, but 
fewer of them can leave their business for 
such gatherings? Partly both. Women 
are more contined to personal relations 
than men—not by nature, not by sex, but 
by the conditions of their state of indus- 
try. They work alone all their lives fora 
few people; and, naturally, if those peo- 
ple die, they have nothing else to live for. 

Similarly, because they work alone ina 
low-grade, universal business, for a few 
people, they can more easily temporarily 
adjust their affairs—put in a substitute, 
and leave for a while, than a more special- 
ized man in his higher grade of business. 

So for these two reasons they come toa 
place like this more than men. 

The general interest here in the larger 
movements of the day is very healthy and 
hopeful. One cannot follow truth in any 
form without finding more truth—so that 
one is brave and honest and willing to 
grow. 

But this atmosphere of loss and heart- 
ache and longing for ‘‘the touch of a van- 
ished hand and the sound of a voice that 
is still’’ hangs heavily over all. Is ii 
right? Is it necessary? Is it the real law 
of life? Or, like most human pain, is it 
the result of mistaken action? We touch 
here ov one of the deepest springs in the 
human heart, and that means one of the 
oldest. At the very bettom of the earliest 
religious lies the belief in ghosts—and it 
is with us yet. The love, the longing, the 
worship for the departed spirit is to the 
human race an ancient instinct; and, like 
all ancient instincts, it is strong to rush 
forth and clothe itself in whatever form of 
new doctrine and new pbrasing we may 

find, 

But is it good for us, for the world as a 
whole and the growth thereof? Is ita 
kind of feeling we should approve of and 





maintain, or one we ought rather to dis- 
courage and outgrow? 

Must women always follow the dreary 
round described so poignantly by Jean 
Ingelow— 

“Thy mother’s lot, my dear, 
She doth in naught accuse— 
Her lot to bear, to nurse, to rear, 

To love—and then to lose.” 

The same feeling is in a poem on 
**Motherhood”’ in the August Scribner’s— 
about hugging her baby and crushing 
down her own heartache so, as her moth- 
er had done before her, and her child 
would do after her—as if motherhood had 
been and was and would be merely a suc- 
cession of heartaches! 

The golden radiance over everything 
here on Woman’s Day is the light of a 
new hope for the world. These sad-eyed, 
tired women, whose hearts were buried 
with their little ones, and are now light- 
ened somewhat by the “‘communications” 
from the lost, feel even where they do not 
fully understand the great new hope and 
joy for the world which is to come 
through the higher developmeat of wom- 
en. In so many ways at once it will lift 
our cloud of sorrow, and make us strong 
to bear what pain is really necessary in 
life! 

First, the new woman is to be a strong, 
healthy creature, recognizing motherhood 
as the splendid power and privilege it is, 
and coming to it with such full prepara- 
tion, through years of wise young woman- 
hood, that children shall be healthy from 
their birth—the first check to death, 

Second, the new woman will learn her 
business as a trainer of children; they 
will have wisdom and experience as well 
as love and instinct to guard and rear 
them in safety—the next check to death. 

An evormous proportion of our deaths— 
all except those who die of old age and 
accident (and even some of the accidents!) 
—are due merely to our own ignorance of 
right living. Especially is the death of 
little children a needless pain—an inex- 
cusable wrong of ours. If the women of 
the world were what they might be—what 
they should be, what they could be now 
if they choose to work for it—their chil- 
dren need not die as they do now. 

Third, the new woman, recognizing her 
duty to the world as a mother, will choose 
her husband more wisely than she does 
now. This choice of the best father is 
the primordial duty of the female—and 
we women grossly fail in it. 

See, for instance, the frontispiece poem 
in that same August Scribner's—a girl is 
considering whether she shall marry a hy- 
pothetical proposer, and not one thought 
does she give to the basic reason for the 
whole thing—if he is a desirable father. 
She thinks of ‘‘the legion of joys I should 
give,’’ and is very uncertain as to joys he 
might give her, but not a dream of the 
duties involved. 

Motherhood is a grander thing than the 
average girl ever thinks of; she approach- 
es it ignorantly, often falsely, suffers need- 
lessly, and fails pitifully—in large meas- 
ure. So that even ‘tas women’”’ the new 
development to which we are rapidly 
coming will do much, very much, to Jight- 
en the pains now supposed to be ‘‘a moth- 
er’s lot.’ Far beyond that comes the 
growth of the humanness in women—a 
thing quite aside from motherhood, and 
greater. 

A mother whale, when her baby is bhar- 
pooned, stays by the little body until she 
is herself destroyed—she has no other 
duties. The animal cycle is complete in 
reproduction; there is no other end for it. 
But to be human is quite another thing, 
involving a psychic relation between the 
constituent animals; and that relation is 
established by social service—by our hu- 
man work. When women take the place 
that belongs to them in the specialized 
functions of our civilization, they will 
have a range of life, a strength of soul, a 
vivid, ceaseless interest in the immortal 
race of which we are a part; so that the 
pain of the personal loss, when it does 
come, can be borne as a little thing. 

C. P. G. 
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WHY GRAVES? 


Our mind—not ‘‘minds’’ but mind, the 
great slow-growing, unbroken, racial mind 
which is our common inheritance, is full 
of old stumps that need uprooting. 

Everything that was ever planted tkere 
and had time to grow lingers on through 
the ages, even if neglected; and some 
which we have consciously endeavored to 
hew down still resist our efforts and send 
up vigorous new shoots in unlooked for 
places. 

Religions show this very clearly; some 
new doctrine, widely adopted, turns out 
to have beneath it the emotions and behav- 
ior which belong with the old doctrine 
laid aside. In familiar instances our 
Christian religion, with its great central 
truths of human unity and mutual love, 
has but scantily covered the strong cur- 
rents of Hebraism and Paganism with 
which the minds of its converts were al- 
ready filled. Many a battle has been 
fought by ‘‘Christians’’ under not only the 





sayings but the feelings of the most dark | 


and bloodthirsty period of the ancient 
Hebrews. 

We need not only to accept new truth, 
and act on it, but to diligently reject old 
falsehood and cease to act on it. 

Graves are a relic of the most remote 
dim savagery; of a time when the body 
was the only part of humanity known, 
and men strove to preserve and honor it. 
They buried it, or built cairns of stone 
over it, to prevent its being eaten by wild 
beasts, which would have been an igno- 
miny. To the savage of that day the 
other animals were very respectable rivals, 
constantly in mind. It wasan even thing 
which of them ate the other; and an un- 
deserved disgrace to leave the dead war- 
rior to fatten the common foe; so they 
hid or destroyed the body. 

Then, in the dim blind beginnings of 
religion, they worshipped these relics, the 
bones, the ashes, and the associated 
ghosts. 

Ion China we have this still in force,a 
religion of dead grandfathers; and, pre- 
served in our literature, we find at least 
an echo of it— 


‘Fight for your altars and your fires, 
Fight for the green graves of your sires.”’ 


We have Shakespeare concerned lest any 
one should disturb his bones—though why 
it should matter to him is not easy to 
show; and we have people still doing 
what they call “honoring the dead,”’ by 
carefully preserving “tthe remains’’ and 
putting up monuments as permanent as 
they can make ’em. Cheops did that very 
successfully. We all know Cheops’ mon- 
ument; but what good dves it do him—or 
us? A pyramid at its best is not equal to 
a very ordinary mountain; and the gen- 
tleman under it is absolutely immaterial. 
Those Egyptians carried this body-worship 
to its logical extreme. They were so suc- 
cessful in their ingenious methods of pre- 
serving carcasses that we have them yet, 
much withered, black, and unattractive in 
expression, but practically eternal—the 
human body—of the man whose real per- 
sonality dsparted four thousand years 
ago; and whose contribution to society, 
if he made any, remains forever in the 
trade or science he helped develop—quite 
irrespective of these bones. 

One way to decide on the virtue of a 
given line of action is to carry it to its 
logical extreme and see how that would 
work, Let us suppose then that we had 
managed to preserve the bones of all our 
ancestors and had them ina neat pile 
somewhere. This would be an enormous 
pyramid, for ancestors increase in num- 
bers as we count them backward, and be- 
come very common, too. 

A sense of unity in the remote past 
would thus be established; in the dark, 
fierce, brutal past, until we all gathered 
under, not Adam, indeed, but let us say 
one valley-full of osseous ancestry. 

What gain would be in any such labori- 
ous maintenance of our anything but glo- 
rious past? It is now pretty well estab- 
lished that man appeared in one original 
spot, and spread therefrom, in widening 
range, over the habitable globe. If all his 
bones remained to us they would make a 
very respectabie top dressing for our fruit- 
ful mother, but would be of small use to 
the thin cousinship of their innumerable 
descendants, 

No, all the graves of all our ancestors, 
in a state of pious preservation, is not 
what we desire. 

Let us then take not the logical, but the 
practical extreme, as we see it in some 
old church where the local nobility proud- 
ly point to eleven generations of Sir Mar- 
madukes in stiff-legged statuary. 

In this practical achievment, possible to 
very few of us, we have the narrowest 
skimming of ancestors, but one spoke in 
the widening wheel of grandparents. 
One has two parents, four grandpar- 
ents, eight great grandparents, sixteen 
great-greats; and the eleventh remove 
gives us two thousand and forty eight. It 
would take quite a church to hold all 
one’s ancestors, even for eleven genera- 
tions! And, on a modest basis of four to 
a family, that two thousand and forty- 
eight would belong in ten generations to 
one billion, eighty-three million, three 
hundred and forty-one thousand, eight 
hundred and twenty-three descendants, 
besides yourself! And what is the good 
of it all? Why erect this untenable single 
line of descent and brag of “my” ances- 
tors, when they are our ancestors so con- 
fusedly? If they gave you anything real 
you have it about you; in your bones—not 
theirs! 

If they gave the world anything it is 
with us in picture, statue, or book; in iron 
or stone; or, most valuable and most im- 
perishable, in our vast stock of knowl- 
edge, power and skill to which the undy- 
ing human soul has contributed from age 
to age—but all this has no connection 
with that undistinguishable calcareous 
deposit! 

Why graves then? Why urns even? 
Why seek to preserve physical identity 
when in the very act of death it ceases? 
Souls are not in graves. 





But we love them, you cry; we honor 
them, we wish to preserve their memory! 

Of course you love and honor them—but 
‘they’ are not that mass of dissociating 
chemicals we have so noisomely checked 
in its healthy and rapid separation. Your 
love and honor was not—it is to be hoped 
—for your father’s ribs and shoulder- 
blades, but for his work—the only human 
thiog that counts. 

What people do—that is their life’s 
measure. What they do wins honor or 
contempt, and lives on to ourhurt or help- 
ing; but their muscular and osseous tis- 
sues are no more a part of that than their 
cotton and woolen clothing. 

Besides—love and honor are too valu- 
able to waste in looking behind us! 

If the consciousness of our great fathers 
and mothers urges us to better deeds, 
that is well, but it is only the better deeds 
that giveit value. Those who need our 
love and honor are here—and yet to come 
—it does no earthly good to dead folks. 
If they are in heaven they don't need it, 
but we do! 

Therefore again, why graves? Let us 
burn our dead, the only beautiful, health- 
ful and cleanly way to dispose of them, 
and scatter the ashes, thus helping pature’s 
disbanding instead of checking it. 

Bury their memory in our hearts— 
where it may enrich us and briog forth 
beautiful fruits. If it cannot do that, let 
them be swiftly and mercifully forgotten, 
and the world move on. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 











OUR INHERITANCE IN PANAMA. 

The Scientific American seems alarmed 
about the conditions attendant upon exca- 
vatiog for the canal, It says: 

“The soil is moist and damp, and when 
disturbed in that hot climate, it releases 
a dense white mist. For generations past 
luxuriant vegetation has been decaying in 
the soil, and when the surface is scratched, 
strange, unhealthy gases and poisonous 
vapors rush upward to spread around, 
Tier upon tier of annual crops of rich 
vegetation are packed down solid over 
the surface of the soil. In this hotbed of 
feverish decomposition, the process of 
fermentation and disintegration is ever in 
active operation. Fortunately, nature 
holds most of the deadly exhaJations in 
close prison walls; but when man comes 
along to disturb the even balance, trouble 
begins. In the hot, damp air of the isth- 
mus, the poisonous exhalations released 
from the soil mingle with the mist, and 
the ‘‘white ghost of the canal’’ is account- 
ed for. When the Frenchmen excavated 
for the canal, the mist hovered over their 
camps and homes during the greater part 
of the year. It entered nearly every home 
to claim its victims. Men died like beasts 
in the field. They were stricken at their 
work, in their tents, intheir beds, and even 
at the gaming or wine and card table. It 
was all one with the monster; it knew 
neither rank nor condition, wealth nor 
poverty. Only the native knew enough 
to avoid it, and to keep away from the 
fever camps of the company.”’ 

If women had been consulted, the health- 
ful and breezy Nicaragua route would 
have been preferred to this pestilential 
zone of equatorial ‘“doldrums.’’ The 
probable frightful loss of life in construc. 
tion will be followed by perpetual sickness 
and death in maintenance and use, Mean- 
while the route will be practically unavail- 
able for sailing uessels liable to be be- 
becalmed for weeks unless aided by tugs. 
Trollope has wisely remarked that in the 
tropics there are two climates—the *wind- 
ward’’ and the “‘leeward.’’ South of the 


northeast trades all is ‘‘leeward.”’ 
H. B. B. 
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TREATMENT FOR CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


Concerning that scourge of infancy, 
cholera infantum, Dr. Elizabeth Reed of 
the Babies’ Hospital, Fiftieth Street and 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, says: 

‘While there is little that can be done 
with safety for a child sick with bowel 
trouble that may be cholera infantum, 
the mother may stop the baby’s milk, give 
it a dose of castor oil, and feed during the 
day, with barley water, rice water or oat- 
meal water. If the child vomits much 
after the cholera, egg water may be easier 
for it to retain on its stomach, 

‘““T bat is all that anyone but a physician 
can do for a cholera baby. If it does not 
improve after a day of this treatment, 
send for the doctor. This should be done 
in any illness. It is never safe to let a sick 
baby go without authoritative medical aid, 
after the first day, unless it begins to im- 
prove. If a cholera baby gets better, put 
it on its milk again, as soon as possible. 
If there seems to be need for more castor 
oil increase the dose daily. The amount 
of oil to be given depends on the age and 
system of the child. It would vary from 
a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful. 

‘“‘The oatmeal, barley and rice waters 
are made by boiling the ingredients un- 
til the result is practically a pulp. Then 








a 
it is drained and cooled. For the barley 
water use the flour rather than the grai, 

“Egg water is made by adding to a pint 
of cold water the beaten white of one 
Mix thoroughly. It is usually best to 
make a pint or moreatatime. From the 
eggs there will rise to the top of the liquig 
a white scum, which must be skimmed 
off. A teaspoonful of the water may by 
given every half hour. If the child cap. 
not retain other food, give two ounces 
every two hours, None of these waters 
is areal food. They are only substitutes 
to be used till milk can be digested, 





OLD HOME DAY IN DISTRICT NO. 10. 

If the genial Governor of New Hamp. 
Shire, who first urged the idea of (jg 
Home Day, could have peeped in, last Fri. 
day, upon the scene of its celebration jy 
the beautiful vicinity of schoolhouse No, 
10, the picture which he might have be. 
held would have warmed the cockles of 
his heart, for it seemed the perfect realj. 
zation of his ideal, writes Helen Adelaide 
Shaw. It surely seemed 80 to one who 
sat amid that great happy family, around 
the long dinner-table in the schoolhouse 
grove, with sunlight dancing over the 
feast and on the happy taces, with pine 
spills dropping fragrantly into the lemon- 
ade and coffee, a radiant blue sky seen 
through the trees, and pretty maidens 
ever bringing more delicious daintiés, 
Best of all, with the music of a baby’s 
cooing, with flaxen curls of little lads and 
lassies ranged in among the siivery heads 
of grandmothers and grandpas, as well as 
plenty of strong, sun-brown boys, all 
ready for the baseball game later on, but 
just now playing waiter-girls (with an 
apron, here and there, tied around a 
stocky waist) just to help out the pretty 
maidens aforesaid. Yes, that was the ip. 
most charm of all. 

The babies of Barre and vicinity! 
little folks of District No. 10! The girls 
and the lads! The sight of these was the 
crown of all the picture. How often, back 
in our New England towns, the celebra- 
tion of Old Home Day has a pathos almost 
too deep, because of the absence of chil- 
dren and young people. There is no fu- 
ture to it, only a musing upon the past— 
the reunion of an ever-dwindling circle, 
But up yonder on the sunny heights of 
District No. 10, the pathos and the joy of 
it went hand in hand, and Governor Rol- 
lins’s ideal Old Home Day, with all its 
precious use and meanings, was perfectly 
set forth. 

It is after dinner now, and the big hap- 
py family of a hundred and fifty has ad- 
journed to the semi-circle of seats around 
a woodland platform. Even the organ 
from the schoolhouse has come out of 
doors to take part in the celebration, and 
there behold it on the rustic stage, heaped 
with water-lilies fresh from Pottapaug 
Pond! Two or three music-stands, and a 
little collection of violin boxes, yonder on 
the pine needles, promise good things to 
come, And, surely, whether it be that 
music and reciting in the woods seem won- 
derfully nicer, just as dinner in the woods 
is always ambrosial compared to eating 
anywhere within four walls, or whether it 
be that there is more senior and junior 
talent of various kinds among these roll- 
ing hills than elsewhere, the present 
writer knoweth not. In either case, one 
thing is sure. There was more delight in 
that pine grove program than any pet 
sketch can convey. Fathers, mothers, 
sons and daughters, even down to baby 
Frances Smith, the minister’s little daugh- 
ter, just four months old, all contributed 
some pleasure to the happy hour around 
the little rude board stage. First cam* 
neighbor Griffin, who had just been eé0- 
thusiastically reélected president of the 
association, in spite of his blunt, soldierly 
protest that ‘‘if they were bound to make 
him president, somebody else would have 
to do all the public talking that went with 
it, as he never could make a speech), any- 
how.’? Then up rose this non-speaking 
president, on the pine board rostrum, and 
made such sweet speech with his violia, 
accompanied by the vox humana of the 
organ, and the wind sighing among the 
branches overhead, that every heart was 
tuned in harmony, and, when the applause 
had died away, a masculine voice called 
from the “family circle’’: **Well, if Mr. 
Griffin cannot talk, he can make the violia 
talk.’’ Then came a graceful little Ww 
man, whose small son was clambering de 
lightedly over the long hurdles of s¢4 
benches in the background, while bis 
mother held every one in rapt attentioo 
to listen to that wild sweet tale of love 
and death “in Texas, down on the hie 
Grande.”’ And, after this young matron, 
with her story of deep human love, there 
comes upon the stage, in artless contrast 
the very type of sweet, unconscious girl 
hood, who, with the sunlight playing 
her hair, relates the school-day romance 
of ‘*Robbie Dale and Vi’let Temple,”’ with 
just the naturalness and simplicity ¥° 
luve to see. 

Speaking of naturalness and childlike- 
ness, would that I could have ranged 12 
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the front row of board seats in the pine 
grove at District No. 10 all those carping 
critics who insist that the American child 
js universally a terror, an utterly spoiled 
god unendurable nuisance. It would have 
peen good for them to see two groups that 
appeared upon that rustic platform. In 
each group a mother, still in her sweetest 
prime, seated at the organ, with the pond- 
lilies drooping over it, and playing the ac- 
companiment for her own children. 

Thus variously did one sweet object les- 
<on of home-life and home-culture suc- 
ceed another upon the Old Home platform 
jn the woods, and who can say how far 
the influence of such scenes may reach? 
pest of all these living pictures was the 
group that stood there after the minister’s 
ringing speech, when someone called for 
the oldest and the youngest person pres- 
ent to appear upon the platform. The 
venerable form of Mr. Shippie, who has 
reached his ninety-sixth year, rose in re- 
ply to one part of that call, and to him 
across the platform came Rev. Mr. Smith, 
of Barre, carrying his own baby girl, just 
four months old, There stood the three 
exemplifying the full purpose of Old 
Home Day—honor to the past, ardor in 
the present, hope for the future. Thus 
did the woodland festival multiply ten- 
fold the joy and meaning of Thanksgiving 
and Christmas family parties; it seemed 
to broaden the narrow family circle idea 
till it was as wide as the whole worid. 
For here the whole district and its neigh- 
poring visitors became one family, sitting 
at table together, assembling in the pine 
grove drawing-room to hear their children 
and their children’s children, as each 
brought some talent to delight the rest, 
and then away to other pleasures. The 
boys to baseball field, whence crack of 
bats and yells of victory came wafted upon 
the breeze. The girls-athletic making a 
grand stand of shady stone walls beneath 
the apple tree, and the girls-romantic 
stealing away down the green labyrinth 
that leads to the Wishing Spring. Moth- 
ers and grown-up sisters gather up the 
dinner dishes in the grove. And lo, it 
turns out that even washing dishes in the 
woods is fun, They laugh and chatter as 
they souse the cups and saucers, with sun 
flecks dancing in the dishpans and fra- 
grant breezes blowing through the pine- 
grove kitchen. 

Yes, it is good to get out of our own 
hot, narrow kitchens, out of our own hot, 
narrow thoughts, and feel the wide, cool 
circle of a larger place to think and to 
observe in, even for a single day. Good, 
on the other hand, to come in closer, even 
fora single hour, from the too wide dis- 
tances that separate our Own acres and 
our own interests from those of our neigh- 
bors, our townspeople, and the human 
family at large. Good to bump elbows 
with them in the pine-grove kitchen, to 
look into their eyes at short range, and 
from the things we read there, to feel 
within our own eyesa clearer and kindlier 
vision, Even the chance visitor at this 
Old Home Day Festival, the city boarder 
who gangs along with the family to cele- 
brate the day, shares in the benediction, 
feelsa warmer impulse at the heart, and 
finds it easier to hope that the great hour 
of universal brotherhood for which we 
pray, the great day of world neighbor- 
hood, may not be such an infinitely re- 
mote distance away, after all. The sim- 
ple, sweet democracy of the thing is irre- 
sistible, 








Sadia 
MERCIFUL RELIEF TO THE DYING. 
Luray, VA. AuG. 10, 1904, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Last week I wrote that I have had 
printed a thousand copies of Mrs. Balling- 
ton Booth’s letter to railroad presidents, 
and pamphlets containing an address by 
Judge Simeon E. Baldwin of the Supreme 
Court of Connecticut, who gave me per- 
nission to print it. If readers of the 
JournA will lend a hand in distributing 
these, I will gladly furnish them on my 
return to Cincinnati next October. Judge 
Baldwin says: ‘‘Women, rather than men, 
are advance prophets.’’ My mother’s 
terrible death has led to a public avowal 
of my convictions regarding the humane- 
tess that should be shown to those for 
vhom there is naught left but physical 
ony. The physician attending my 
Mother, whose disease was cancer, said: 
‘You are right in your views, but you 
Vere born one thousand years too soon.”’ 
In other words, ten centuries hence soci- 
tty may entertain that view of mercy 
vhich is within my heart. 

I cannot see why credit should be given 
‘person for not being a moral coward. 
My dear mother’s awful suffering lasted a 
tundred and twenty-eight hours, during 
vheih two physicians refused to adminis- 
“anesthetics. I have not the slightest 
desitancy in pronouncing it a crime that 
‘being should die such a death. Had 
the worst malefactor had such lingering 
throes on the gallows or in the electrocu- 
‘on chair, the press would have adequate- 
ly expressed the feelings of a horrified 
Public, What has the press not said 





when an insufficient number of voits have 
been given, and the criminal’s death has 
been a matter of minutes instead of 
seconds? 

I do not approve of capital punishment. 
War, to my conscience, is another form 
of legalized murder. But Ido approve of 
making brief the mortal agony. Society 
sanctions the gallows and electrocution. 


It glorifies war and its heroes. It has not 
an intense hatred of falsehood. It ap- 
proves of divorce and remarriage. But it 


cannot be mentor over my conscience. 

In the beautiful Public Garden of Bos- 
ton stands the ‘Ether Monument” crowned 
with statues of the Good Samaritan and 
his suffering protegé—a monument dedi- 
cated to commemorate the anesthetic 
powers of ether and chloroform. Why 
should not these blessed boons be given 
when the curtain is slowly falling on the 
closing scene in life’s drama, when the 
scene is agonizing to behold? To those 
who disapprove of deadening pain in the 
death struggle, anwsthetics should not be 
administered, but those who approve of 
euthanasia should not have to gasp ogt 
their lives in unrelieved anguish, 

ANNE 8S, HALL. 
-_>«-- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Of the 22,000 meat workers in Chicago, 
some 15,000 are classed unskilled, and 
most of them are foreigners; 2,000 of these 
workers are women. Their number is 
growing. We printed last week an interest- 
ing account of a woman who devoted her 
life to their service. 

Over 100 variable stars have already 
been found. Twenty-one plates, taken 
with the Bruce 24-inch telescope, and hay- 
ing exposures of from one to five hours, 
were used, A series of six of these, tak- 
en within ten days of each other, has 
made it possible to derive some inferences 
as to the periods. The variability of all 
these stars, and of those announced as 
variable in circulars Nos, 78 and 79, have 
been confirmed either by Mrs. Fleming or 
Miss Leland. The range will probably be 
increased when a photometric scale is 
substituted for that used. Many of the 
faint stars in the large Magellanic cloud 
show light fluctuations in brightness. 
This renders it probable that more vari- 
ables may be discovered. The total num- 
ber of new variables found in nebulous 
regions by Miss Leavitt is at least 277. It 
is a remarkable illustration of the results 
to be expected from a systematic study of 
the Harvard photographs. 





CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE HOME-COMING OF THE GRUMPIES. 


BY ISLA MAY MULLINS, 


It was a very grumpy little quartet 
that looked out the car windows as the 
train whizzed along nearer and nearer 
Chicago every minute, and a discontented 
little wrinkle had even lodged between 
mamma’s eyes. 

The children were going home, and it 
was only the first of August. They had 
always stayed away other years till the 
first of September, and the good times at 
Mackinaw were just beginning, it seemed 
tothem. But this year had not been a 
bit of a good year. Something had hap- 
pened to papa’s business, and it seemed 
at first they could not go away at all dur- 
ing the summer; but mamma thought of 
renting the house for six weeks, so mak- 
ing it possible for them to afford it. A 
professor and his wife from somewhere 
were glad to occupy it while taking a 
course of study. 

It was hard for mamma to make up her 
mind to this, for she did not know the 
professor and his wife, and now she was 
dreading to go home lest she find some of 
her household treasures abused; and that 
was why the frown got caught between 
her eyes. 

When the train stopped the grumpy lit- 
tle quartet stepped off, then were whirled 
along by people’s up-stairs windows in 
the elevated till they reached the Midway, 
and finally stood disconsolately at their 
own door. 

My! Although it was a hot August 
day, their temperatures all went right 
down to zero when mamma let them in 
the big, silent hall. Then while she 
looked round for things gone wrong, 
one of the grumpies, Madge by name, 
found her way up to the big, sunny nar- 
sery on the second floor. It seemed lone- 
ly, aud the tears were not very far away. 

“Oh! oh! oh!’ soon came in surprised, 
delighted cries from that quarter, which 
took all the other grumpies to the nur- 
sery, too, in a rush—Tom and Paul, and 
Madge’s other little twin-half, Margery. 
And there on the nursery wall was a great 
smiling paper sunflower man, with funny 
“brownie” legs, and ‘*Welcome”’ in yellow 
letters on his big, brown face, and ‘‘Open 
the door and come right in,’’ beneath the 
welcome. They all stood about in pleas- 
ant anticipation. 

Tom stepped up at once to Mr. Sun- 





flower and found that his face was a big 
door, which would open. Then from a 
little pocket within he took a smal! folded 
note for ‘*Misses Madge and Margery 
Evans.”’ 

The delighted twins of course both 
reached for it, and as they had long ago 
learned how to share things, read it to- 
gether, while the boys looked over their 
shoulders. This is what they read: 

Dear Madge and Margery, 

I am very glad you've come, 

{ truly have been lonesome. 

And perhaps you will not mind 

Being obliging and kind 

To an old, old fellow like me. 
So will you please go to the very housetop 
And by the north window for a moment stop? 

Up the attic stairs the twins flew, and 
the boys were not far behind, you may be 
sure. To the north window they went, 
and tbere on the sill stood two little 
spools of thread with ribbons tied through 
them and notes attached, which said: 

Upon the library mantel look, 

And there, of course, you’ll find a book. 

So down to the library the four pairs of 
feet went flying, and upon the mantel 
were two lovely little needle-books and 
more notes, 

*““My! my!’’ danced the twins. 
will it be next?’’ 

The notes said: 

Look in mamma's basket of work, 

Two friends you'll find that never shirk. 

Then all ran for the sewing-room, and 
there th mamma’s basket were two cun- 
ning little thimbles, with notes again 
tucked in each, saying: 

Whoever the nursery-chest top lifts 
Will find the rest of our tribe. 

May you keep us by your side 

And we have jolly times together 
All the lovely summer weather 
Making pretty Christmas gifts. 


“What 


And they found in the nursery chest 
two little work-bags just alike, of pretty 
silk, and a little pair of scissors in each, 

Well, it was not many minutes till pres- 
ents were planned for papa and mamma, 
and the boys, and the housemaids, and 
uncles and aunties, and cousins, and 
friends by the score. 

Tom and Paul had walked off as these 
plans began to unfold, when Tom sudden- 
ly said: 

‘*iet’s see if there are any more notes.”’ 
And sure enough, tucked down in the 
bottom of Mr. Sunflower’s pocket was a 
note for Master Paul Evans and one for 
Tom himself, with little rhymes which 
sent them flying down cellar and off to 
the park boat-house, and fioally brought 
them to a fruit dealer’s and news-stand, 
where they seemed to be expected, and 
packages awaited them, 

My, how good the fruit tasted, and the 
books were a delight! Meantime mamma 
had found on her dressing-table a dainty 
little volume and a note within from the 
professor’s wife, thanking her for the use 
of the lovely home during the six weeks— 
a home so suggestive of happy children 
that it had greatly cheered a lonely moth- 
er heart whose little one had slipped away 
to the heavenly country. 

And while tears crept into mamma’s 
eyes the frown was gone, and when papa 
came home in the evening, so glad to have 
them all back, there was not a single 
grumpy left. 

After this, the sunflower man became 
the permanent nursery postman.— Youth's 
Companion. 





HUMOROUS. 


Cold comfort—Ice. — Philadelphia Re- 
cord. 





‘*You can’t do two things successfully 


at the same time.’ ‘I did.’’ ‘What did 
you do?’ ‘Spent my money and my va- 
cation.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


His Voice Changing.— Zthel—How fun- 
ny your brother’s voice sounds now! 

Edith—Yes, papa says he’s outgrown 
all his clothes; aad now he’s outgrowing 
his voice, I guess.— Yonkers Statesman. 


“Who is that lady dressed in black, 
mamma,”’ asked Bobby, as he sat with his 
mother on a ferry-boat. ‘‘That is a Sister 
of Charity, my boy,’’ replied his mother. 
Bobby pondered deeply for a moment, and 
then said, ‘‘Which is she, mamma, Faith 
or Hope!’’—Bazar. F 


The teacher asked if avy one in the class 
could give an example of the order of 
Edentata; that is, without teeth, ‘I 
can!’’ cried Reginald, his face beaming 
with the pleasure of assured knowledge. 
‘*Well, what is it?’’ said the teacher. 
‘‘Grandpa!’’ he shouted.—Illustrated Lon- 
don News. 


At a sale in Scotland the auctioneer was 
trying to sell a number of domestic uten- 
sils, including a porridge pot. His keen 
eye caught a well-known worthy, the 
beadle, standing at the back of the crowd, 
and he shouted out: 

**Maister McTavish, make an offer for 
this pot! Why, it would makea splendid 
kirk bell!”’ 

‘‘Aye,”’ replied the beadle, “if your 
tongue was in it!’’ 


We doubt if any repartee ever surpassed 
in delicacy the reply made by an East In- 
dian servant of Lord Dufferin, when he 
was Viceroy of India. 

‘*Well, what sort of sport has Lord —— 


had?” said Dufferin one day to his ‘‘shi- i 





tended a young English lord on a shooting 
excursion. 

“Oh!"’ replied. the scrupulously polite | 
Hindoo, *‘the young Sahib sbot divinely, | 
but God was very merciful to the birds.” | 
—Saturday Evening Post. 


karry,”’ or sporting servant, who had at- ! 














WEE COME TO YOU (much larger than we 
are here, of course, and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful biotters, five 
for 10c.; 12 for 20¢e.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 


you and make you happy? If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 


109 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, Six Lirr_e Kits: 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 





Published Quarterly by the American Purity | 


Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other svurce.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Koom 8, New York. 


Bonnp VoLuMES OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of Tor PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the cumplete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


| Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


-are now located in their new building 
built expressly for them. 

, The regular course of lectures com- 
|menced Oct. 1, 1903, and continues 
eight months. 


| For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D.,, 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 


Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
_ School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
| in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
| 685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1% 3. 








| 

' 

| 

| Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A.M, 

| Principal. 

| Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opens Sept., 21, 
1904. Prepares for all colleges that admit 

| [ women. Write for catalogue. 














WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 





| 44th Annual Session. Thorough course. Four 
| years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
| and Bedside Instruction, Full particulars in 


catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
Zist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 


620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss VipA 
GoLpsrEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiiea by Rev. ANNA 

H. Suaw, Avice StonE BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 

JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 
Price, pcatpaid, 50 cents 








Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School for 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-workin er 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)l paid for. 


iT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription,of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of thosejwho are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
| and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
| dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 

Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 
| But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
| funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 











| and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley, 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 





CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fitth Ave., New York City 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








FRENCH AND PAINTING.— Lessons in 
French and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 





| for sale at this studio, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








AN OBJECT LESSON. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that 
the roughness, the cruelty, the barbarism 
so conspicuous in the government of the 
world are due in part to the exclusion of 
the more tender-hearted and compassion- 
ate half of the human family from all 
authoritative voice in public affairs. If 
women’s opinions were considered worth 
counting, and if they were educated by 
responsibility to have an intelligent opin- 
ion, some means would probably have 
been found to prevent the frightful 
slaughter now going on in Manchuria, the 
Congo horrors, and the Armenian massa- 
cres. 

The Armenian atrocities would be espe- 
cially easy to bring to an end, without a 
drop of bloodshed, if the governments of 
even one or two of the great powers knew 
that they were responsible to a really en- 
lightened and humane public sentiment 
among their constituents. 

The recent complete *‘backdown” of the 
Sultan of Turkey in the presence of the 
American warships shows how easy it is 
to secure redress of grievances from him 
when he is thoroughly frightened. He 
has conceded everything that was asked 
for the American schools in Turkey. 

he Armenian Archbishops of America, 
India and Persia are now visiting the 
courts of various European powers, urg- 
ing them to bring pressure to bear upon 
the Sultan to puta stop tu the Armenian 
massacres, 

The grievance is flagrant and of long 
standing. Under Turkish rule, massacres 
of Christians have become chronic. Be- 
sides the recent outrages in Macedonia 
and a multitude of lesser slaughters, there 
have been since 1820 six massacres on 4 
vast scale, 

In 1822, a Turkish army fell upon peace- 
ful and unarmed Chios, murdered 23,000 
Greek Christians, and sold 47,000 into 
slavery. In 1850, in Kurdistan, 10,000 
Nestorians and Armenians were massa- 
cred. In 1867, in Crete, the blood of 
Christian women aud children flowed like 
water. In 1576, the year when the present 
Sultan came to the throne, 10,000 persons 
perished during the Bulgarian atrocities. 
It is interesting to remember that these 
were first made known by the American 
consul, Eugene Schuyler, whose report on 
the subject aroused Mr. Gladstone, and 
led to an agitation that stirred all Europe. 

ext came the great Armenian massa- 
cres of 1894-5-6, beginning at Sassounand 
carried out systematically through the 
principal cities of the Empire, including 
Constantinople. At that time 300,000 
men, women and children lost their lives. 
with unimaginable cruelties, The horrors 
committed at Sassoun in 1894 are still 
fresh in remembrance—masses of wound- 
ed men buried alive, children impaled on 
bayonets, priests tortured and hacked to 
pieces, women collected in a church, and 
there outraged to death by the soldiers; 
young men bound hand and foot, piled in 
with brushwood, saturated with kerosene 
and set on fire—all these and many other 
almost incredible barbarities were de- 
scribed by Americans resident in Turkey, 
and by the foreign consuls. 

History is now repeating itself. . The 
new Armenian massacres are following 
the same course as those of ten years ago, 
beginning in Sassoun, where 6,000 have 
just been slaughtered, and spreading to 
city after city. Zekki Pacha, who was in 
command of the troops at Sassoun when 
the enormities were committed there in 
1594, and who was afterwards decorated 
by the Sultan, was reappointed by Abdul 
Hamid to the command of the army in 
the same region, just before the recent 
massacres. In his speech in the French 
Chamber of Deputies the other day, Fran- 
cis de Pressensé called attention to this 
fact, and said: 

It is not an accidental explosion of 
fanaticism, but the systematic carrying 
out of a preconcerted plan—the beginning 
over again of the crime which moved 
Europe so deeply ten years ago. 

M. Leroy Beaulieu, in an address at a 
meeting held in Faneuil Hall during his 
recent visit to Boston, said: 

The massacres ordered by Sultan Hamid 
have not been forgotten. He seems to 
wish to solve the Armenian question by 
exterminating the Armenians. Impunity 
has encouraged him. Massacre has con- 
tinued to be one of the favorite methods 
of Oriental policy. . . . It isa critical time. 
The great massacres of a few years ago 
may be recommenced on a still larger 





scale. We ought all to insist that the 
Armenian people shall not be abandoned 
to Mussulman fanaticism. Pablic opinion 
in America mnst support public opinion 
in Europe. 

At the great international meeting on 
the Armenian question held in London a 
few weeks ago, James Bryce said: 

The Suitan’s present policy is one of 
extermination. He is trying to suppress 
complaints by suppressing the peoples 
that complain. The worse his govern- 
ment becomes, the oftener he finds occa- 
sion to order masacres. 

The Bishop of Hereford, at the same 
meeting, expressed his joy at the popular 
indignation manifested in France and 
Italy over these crimes, and added: ‘‘We 
have a right to believe that this cause bas 
also much to hope from a great nation 80 
generous, disinterested and fearless as the 
United States.”’ Many prominent public 
men of France, Italy and England were 
represented at this meeting. All were 
agreed that the present state of things 
was intolerable and must be ended. 

After visiting Rome, London and Ber- 
lin, the deputation of Armenian Archbish- 
ops, it is said, will come to Washington, 
to urge our government to use its inflnence 
for the prevention of further massacres. 
It is a good time for them to make the 
request, just now when the United States 
has been obliged to send warships to the 
Mediterranean to overawe the Turks into 
granting fair treatment to American 
schools, and while our ships, their imme- 
diate mission accomplished, are still cruis- 
ing in eastern waters. We might as well 
kill two birds with one stone. The late 
Professor E. A. Freeman has pointed out 
that in dealing with the Turk, it is as 
easy to gain an ell as an inch: ‘‘To mere 
talk, he will not yield the inch; to force, 
or the resolute threat of force, he will at 
once yield tbe ell.’’ 

It is a disgrace to the civilized world 
that these atrocities shou!d be allowed to 
go on year after year and generation after 
generation. Gladstone, on his 85th birth- 
day, Dec, 29, 1894, said of the Armenian 
massacres: 

Do not let me be told that one nation 
has no authority over another. Every 
nation, and if need be every human being, 
has authority on behalf of humanity and 
of justice. There is such a thing as the 
conscience of mankind at large, and the 
conscience is not limited even to Christen- 
dom. And there isa great power in the 
collective voice of outraged humanity. 

Of the far less extensive Bulgarian 
atrocities, Gladstone wrote, nearly thirty 
years ago: 

There is not a criminal in a European 
jail, there is not a cannibal in the South 
Sea Islands, whose indignation would not 
arise and overboil at the recital of what 
has been done. ... That such things 
should be done once is a damning disgrace 
to the portion of our race which did 
them; that a door should be left open for 
their ever-so-barely possible repetition, 
would spread that shame over the whole. 

They have gone on eversince. Will the 
civilized world now at last rise up and 
shut the door? If the women had a voice 
in deciding the question, the answer 
would not be in doubt. A. 8S. B, 





THE VALUE OF TACT. 


Margaret Hamilton Welch, in ‘Hints to 
Housewives”’ in the September J«arper’s 
Bazar, calls attention to the importance 
of that intangible quality which enables 
some people to adapt themselves to those 
they meet. She says: 


The secret of that marvellous influence 
certain persons possess over both men 
and women is usually to be found in their 
tact. And tact means thoughtfulness; 
not an appearance of it, but a real inter- 
est, a quick sympathy expressed in the 
grace of word and deed, Weare all influ- 
enced by that charm; so deeply influenced 
that it might be wise to consider its equal 
power upon others. For, although it has 
its root in unselfishness and can only grow 
with painstaking care, it may be a matter 
of cultivation. Those who proclaim: ‘I 
haven’t a particle of tact,’’ simply ac- 
knowledge that they are utterly self-ab- 
sorbed. It need not develop into fussi- 
ness, which is tiresome; it should avoid 
inquisitiveness while it shows regard. It 
should not manifest itself in open flattery, 
though merited praise should be gener- 
ously given. In speech tact avoids argu- 
ment, contention, contradiction, unless 
truth itself is at stake, and then it may be 
gently uttered. Neither does it ruthless- 
ly shatter ideals or dispel illusions. It 
represses egotism, feeble joking, or silly 
irrelevancy, the flippant, the profane, the 
coarse, the cynical, and the sneer. It 
does not parade—while far from effacing 
—its owner’s personality; it never teases, 
nor ‘‘quizzes’’ as the English say, nor, to 
go from speech to act, does it ever perpe- 
trate a practical joke. Tact involves con- 
sideration, and yet more than that. It 
means neither soaring above nor sinking 
below the situation. It has a show of 
ease, hiding fatigue, neglect or watchful- 
ness. In short, a coarse-grained person is 
hard to teach some of its ways, as the 
high-strung find it as difficult to display 
yet other qualities. 


“J never saw the truth of the assertion 
that love is blind,’’ says one woman, 
‘‘more strikingly illustrated than during a 


| recent visit to an old friend. She isa pe- 





culiarly ugly woman and yet, by one of 
those common tricks of family likeness, 
her eldest daughter is a beauty, though 
she resembles her mother in features and 
expression. I remarked upon the likeness, 
feeling, as soon as I had done so, that it 
must strike them all as shocking to com- 
pare pretty Mary with her more than 
plain parent. To my secret delight—it 
was so loyal—tbe fourteen-year-old son 
assumed an almost indignant air: 

‘““*Mary isn’t nearly as handsome as 
mother,’ he exclaimed. I noticed a gen- 
eral nodding of heads from the others, in- 
dicating the same opinion. Wasn’t that 
charming? Not one of the family had the 
faintest idea how the mother looked to 
others. To them she was just ‘Mother.’”’ 

That mother possessed the quality of 
tact. She never nagged or scolded those 
children, yet they obeyed her, and hast- 
ened to anticipate her wishes. 

Is there not here a lesson for suffra- 
gists? In our attitude towards our fellow- 
men and fellow-women, let us seek to com- 
mend our demand for equality by our 
personal demeanor. It is ‘with the heart 
that man believeth unto righteousness,”’ 

H. B. B. 





HOW TO PREVENT CRIME. 

When we are asked to point out the 
beneficent results of woman suffrage in 
the States where it exists, we must not 
forget to name tbe establishment of the 
‘Juvenile Court’? in Colorado. This re- 
form in criminal procedure was effected 
by the active efforts of the women voters. 
If the mothers were enfrancbised, similar 
legislation would be adopted in every State 
and Territory. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsay, of Denver, Col., 
in the August Journal of Education gives 
a most important and interesting account 
of his success in reforming juvenile de- 
linquents through his Juvenile Court in 
that city. He begins by stating that the 
seeds of criminality are usually planted in 
youth. An English prison commission 
recently reported to Parliament that the 
most important age for the formation of 
character is between ten and sixteen, and 
that the age between sixteen and twenty 
is essentially the ‘‘criminal age.” He 
makes the surprising statement that ‘‘from 
three to five times as many children as 
adults are arrested every year in our cities. 
Seventeen thousand children under six- 
teen were arrested in a single year in Chi- 
cago alone, before the Juvenile Court 
went into operation there.’’ In most cities, 
on an average, one out of every five boys 
lands behind the bars during this import- 
ant period. A large majority of law- 
breakers in cities, according to arrests, 
are among the young. 

Last week Alice Stone Blackwell called 
attention to the growing difficulty parents 
have in controliing their children and 
keeping them from moral contamination. 
Judge Lindsay rays that this is not so 
much a reflection on the children as on 
the parents, the government, and the peo- 
ple. ‘*These children do not know how 
to obey.’”’ He adds: 

‘“‘We must teach them how, and why. 
They must learn to respect the law, to 
respect authority, to respect the rights of 
others. If the home, on which this duty 
rests, cannot do it, then the State must, 
and in performing this function (a purely 
parental one), it must handle the problem 
as a wise parent should,”’ 

Now it is clear that the State ‘‘never has 
and never can do this through jails, pris- 
ons, and criminal courts. These may be 
all right for adults, but for children they 
are monstrous, The harm the State has 
wrought upon the youth of the land by its 
bungling methods in attempting to reform 
children criminally disposed, will some 
day form one of the blackest pages in the 
history of criminal jurisprudence.’’ But 
Judge Lindsay predicts that we are about 
to adopt new methods founded on the 
teachings of Jesus and the tenderness of 
a mother for an erring child. 

With any kind of a decent home, the 
place for a boy or girl is within that home. 
The Juvenile Court and the probation sys- 
tem will keep him there if possible. Its 
purpose is to prevent crime. It deals only 
with children. The inception of crime is 
in the waywardness of misdirected chil- 
dren. Because of their infancy, law and 
public sentiment will justify methods 
which would not be tolerated in dealing 
with adults. 

Here are some of the results. In Den- 
ver, before the Juvenile Court existed, 
seventy-five per cent. of the children tried 
were committed to public institutions. 
Now out of 715 children brought into the 
court within two years, it became neces- 
sary to commit to the State Industrial 
School only ten per cent. Out of 554 chil- 
dren found guilty of serious offences only 
31 were guilty of renewed offences, and 
nearly all of these were committed because 
of lack of home environments which, in 
the opinion of the court, would justify 
their being submitted to the probation 
system. 

In consequence of assistance, encour- 





agement, and help to enforce proper dis- 
cipline, over 150 boys have come into 
the court of their own accord as ‘vol. 
untary delinquents.”’ To illustrate: **One 
evening five boys came to my chambers at 
the court-house to see me. I had only 
seen one of them before. He was what 
we might class as a ‘street boy,’ originally 
a very difficult and dangerous case. He 
said to me: ‘Judge, I told dese kids that 
they was sure to get caught by the cop 
(policeman) for swipin’ wheels, and we’s 
been talkin’ it over, and just concluded 
that the best thing to do was to come up 
here and snitch up. I told de kids dey 
would get a square deal.’ I was amused, 
at first, to notice the apparent trepidation, 
mixed with doubt and misgiving, upon the 
countenances of the four new boys. We 
were not long in becoming fast friends, 
however, and tbese boys, in a free and 
easy fashion, gave me a history of their 
pilferings, which disclosed that I had on 
my hands a very serious case. I just 
talked with these boys as though I was 
one of them, a companion and a friend in 
trouble; advising them the best way out, 
and the best way to keep out for all time. 
Four of those boys to this day are volun- 
tary probationers. They have never even 
been charged or tried for any offence, al- 
though they had thirteen stolen bicycles 
to their discredit. I remember telling this 
incident to a police officer, a good man at 
heart, but he thought the boys should 
have been arrested and an effort made to 
return the wheels. This was impractica- 
ble under the circumstances. I told him 
I thought more of the boys than of the 
wheels; that there was even a greater 
duty to save the boys than the bicycles. 
The result of that incident was to save 
many citizens’ property that would other- 
wise have been stolen.”’ 

We wish we could publish this remark- 
able article entire. The Juvenile Court, 
if it become a permanent institution, ad- 
ministered by a suitable judge, in every 
city and town, will prevent nine-tenths of 
the crimes which will otherwise afflict the 
community. Let women everywhere try 
to secure Juvenile Courts like that of 
Denver, in their own localities, 

H. B. B. 





JUDGE LINDSAY’S EXPERIENCE. 

Judge Lindsay, of the Denver Juvenile 
Court, tells the following striking anec- 
dote, showing the gratitude of juvenile 
offenders whom he has placed on proba- 
tion: 

I have had many boys tell me not to 
worry about their getting me into trouble 
This sentiment is the result of frequent 
semi-confidential, companionable talks 
with boys, generally in my chambers 
around my table. They are thoroughly 
alive to the fact that if I keep them out of 
the Industrial School because of their 
promises, it is necessary that they must 
be square with me, or the whole juvenile 
court business is liable to go to smash, 
for, as I have often said, ‘*Now, fellows, 
look here, if I keep you all out of Golden 
(the town where the Industrial School is 
located), and you go and swipe something 
again, why, what will folks say? Why, 
they will just say, ‘That fool judge up 
there ought to have sent that kid up. If 
he had, he wouldn’t have swiped any- 
thing, and made other people a lot of 
trouble.’’’? Now, it is my custom to say, 
**Kids, we are all in the same boat, and if 
anybody swipes anything again, | am go- 
ing to get fits,and the first thing you 
know, you will be getting a new judge up 
here that will hike you all up.’ (A little 
boy’s slang, judiciously and wisely used 
at the psychological moment, has a pow- 
erful effect, and does more to reach the 
boy heart than you can well imagine. I 
do not believe, if used with discretion, it 
has a bad effect.) The response from 
boys often is, ‘‘Now, Judge, I will tell 
you, I am going to stay with you; all I 
want you to do is to give mea fair show, 
and if I don’t stay with you, then I think 
you ought to send me up.”’ As a result 
of this practice nearly every probationer 
committed imposes his own sentence, and 
some have gone to the Industrial School 
alone and unattended. 

The policeman is the boys’ natural ene- 
my. An amusing feature about our work 
in the juvenile court is that the boys, es- 
pecially what might be termed the street 
boys, have a notion that the police are op- 
posed to the juvenile court, and are in 
favor of putting all the kids in jail. They 
also think that the police department has 
a joke on the court every time a boy on 
probation is caught for a new offence. 
The result is they have a particular pride 
in fooling the police and in staying with 
the court. 

I like to tell the story about little 
Harry, who, because of the fact that he 
was probably one of the worst specimens 
I ever had to deal with, illustrates the 
point better than possibly a great many 
other cases of a similar character treated 
in the same way. I had sentenced Harry 
to the Industrial School at the solicitation 
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of the police officials, the principal of the 
school, and his own mother, who [ knew 
was heartbroken and despaired of his re. 
demption. He had been termed by the 
police a ‘‘smooth little thief.’”’ I 8U ppose 
from the harsher standard of the criminal 
law, he fully deserved the appellation, 
Something about the boy rather appealeq 
to me, however, and, as I have often done 
I went to the jail myself after I had start. 
ed him on the road to what is com monly 
termed the ‘Reform School,’’ and had the 
officer put me in the cell with the boy, 
sat down by his side and told him that 
now we were both in jail, and if I let him 
go and he ever stuole again I should cer. 
tainly feel that I ought to be put back jp 
the same cell with him. “For,” said | 
“if you go to the Industrial School, as 
you have started, you will certainly not 
have a chance to steal, and perhaps yoy 
will become a good boy. But, if I let you 
go, and you steal again, then I am respon. 
sible even more than you. “Now, Harry,” 
said I, ‘‘if I protect you, are you going to 
protect me? Don’t you know thiat | 
couldn’t hold my job very long ia | per. 
mitted thieves to run Joose on the com. 
munity?’ Harry saw the point at once, 
With tears in his eyes, this thirteen year. 
old boy stood up like a man and said, go 
sincerely and earnestiy for a boy of hig 
age, that he would never get me into any 
trouble, that I, almost tearfully, accepted 
his protection. I rang for the jailer, and, 
through the clatter of the iron gates, the 
bolts and bars, I walked out of that jail 
with that boy and took him to his mother, 
He went to school regularly. He sold hig 
papers in the afternoon, and would fre. 
quently come to me during the week with 
a face full of gladness, to tell me how well 
he was doing and how ably he was pro- 
tecting me. He was also fully aware of 
the protection I was affording him, in 
keeping him out of the Industrial School, 
which to that boy was as much of a hor. 
ror as the penitentiary is to a man. He 
was equally aware of the importance to 
his own welfare and future that he should 
not steal again, that he should obey the 
school law and avoid playing ‘‘hookey”’ as 
he would the plague. For over a year 
little Harry brought excellent reports 
every two weeks. Recently he moved to 
a distant city in the West, with nearly two 
years added to his experience since the 
time we sat in the cell together, and only 
last week I received from both his mother 
and him letters full of love and gratitude 
for what we had accomplished for that 
boy. Some time after he had returned to 
school, his mother came to me and said, 
‘Judge, I never quite understood why my 
boy is such a splendid little fellow. You 
know he used to steal and lie, and it was 
impossible for me to keep him in school, 
I said to him the other day, ‘Harry, how 
is it you were so good for the Judge, and 
you wouldn’t be good for me?’ He looked 
up into my face and said, smilingly, ‘Well, 
ma, you see it’s this way; if I gits bad 
agin, the Judge he will lose his job, and 
you see he is my friend, and I’ve got tu 
stay with him because he stays with me, 
and I ain’t going to steal no more.’”’ It 
is fairly certain that this boy would have 
been a criminal, and no doubt some day 
an inmate of a penitentiary, a disgrace to 
himself, and a sorrow to a broken-hearted 
mother. How many Harrys are there in 
the penitentiary to-day who, if taken at 
the inception of criminality in childhood 
or youth, might have been citizens hon- 
ored and respected and a credit to the 
State? Yet how often we defer this im- 
portant work until character has become 
as hard as adamant, incapable of impres- 
sion! 

A juvenile court system, under any av- 
erage circumstance, is bound to be astep in 
advance of the old methods of the criminal 
law ia dealing with children; yet its per- 
manentand more completesuccess depends 
upon the individuals to whom its execution 
is entrusted. We have heard a great deal 
about probation officers. Upon the char- 
acter, tact, skill, and intelligence of the 
judge and his assistants, the probation 
officers, largely depends the success of the 
court. Without personal touch, influence, 
patience, encouragement of the child, and 
attempt to arouse all the nobler and bet- 
ter impulses, and subdue and suppress 


the discords of the soul, complete s:iccess « 


is not likely to be attained. The law it 
self is of small importance compared to 
these elements, There is no higher of 
more important position of a public char- 
acter in the community than that of 4 
probation officer, unless it be the judge of 
the juvenile court.”’ 

One additional and beneficent reform 
would be to place the cases of girl offend- 
ers in the care of a woman judge. W0 
men could do so much for them. Every 
juvenile court should have two judges 


one a man, the other a woman. 
H, B. B. 





Miss Susan B, Anthony, Rev. Anns 
H. Shaw and Miss Lucy Anthony havé 
arrived from Europe. They made the 
voyage together. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., AuG. 18, 1904. 

Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Newport Beach lies in the region of 
santa Ana, Riverside, and various other 
towns in the hot, dry region necessary for 
the perfection of the orange. Thither the 
ranchers wend their way to get a bit of 
old ocean’s coolness, not to mention the 
town folks who join the procession. 
Thither I journied the other day to rest 
in the cottage of a friend on the sands of 
the beach, close to the rolling surf. 

The train hurried us swiftly through the 
walnut orchards, where the trees full of 
green nuts promised a good crop, as they 
reached out seemingly to clasp hands over 
the cool, shady stretches below them. 
We passed apricot orchards where trays 
full of fruit lay spread out to dry in the 
hot sun, and hundreds of other trays 
stood stacked in heaps, their usefulness 
over for this season. We passed olive 
orchards, silver gray in the sunlight, or 
dark and gloomy-looking in the shade. 
We passed orange orchards that stretched 
out over acres and acres, the branches of 
the trees coming close down to the ground 
showing them to be of choice varieties. 
We passed cottages with flowers and vines 
and shade trees, and sped across the low, 
damp stretch where the water backs up 
from the vast expanse beyond, and then 
into the little town with its tents, sum- 
mer sojourners in their cottages, fisher- 
men in their little houses, and the broad 
Pacific at the door. A few schooners un- 
loaded the lumber they had brought down 
from the north; fishing boats put out 
each day except one or two when Neptune 
was angry. One boat that ventured got 
po farther than the end of the pier, when 
itreturned nearly standing on end, as it 
crossed the waves. Gasoline launches 
puffed back and forth, and the fishers sat 
dangling their legs from the wharf, or 
stood casting spears at the big fish that 
came in close. One of our party caught 
a fine baracuda nearly three feet long and 
a four-foot shovel-headed shark, The 
stingary stabbed the feet of some of the 
bathers viciously. 

Several days the ‘‘red water’’ came creep- 
ing in from far out at sea, and at night the 
breakers were bright with phosphores- 
cence all up and down the coast. Three 
yeais ago it colored the water, so that a 
pitcherful brought into the house seemed 
to be on fire. When it was over, an odor 
was left that sent the summer folks flying 
home. It was said to be carried by mil- 
lions of tiny sea folk. 

A former Boston woman, an artist, Mrs. 
Wilkinson, was our neighbor. She came 
up from San Diego to visit her son, the 
station agent, living there for his health. 

The purely domestic woman is not in 
evidence as much as formerly, but she is 
still to be seen occasionally. One such 
waited ‘for her train when we were 
waiting, and reported to her escort, 
presumably her husband, how ‘‘she”’ used 
s0 much gasoline, had both those stoves 
running this morning, said she used — dol- 
lars’ worth amonth! And the cream! she 
made some Dutch cheese and oh, you 
should see the cream she used! Poor 
woman, with the whole world and its va- 
tied industries, progress, reforms, philan- 
thropies, catastrophes, problems, and 
pleasures, she couldn’t for one little hour 
forget the gasoline and cream and her 
neighbor’s affairs! Yet who is to blame? 
Not the woman, wholly. 

It is delightful to read of the Salvation 
Army taking the poor mothers and chil- 
dren by hundreds to the beach, and of 
the King’s Daughters with their day- 
bursery children down digging in the 
‘and. One reads of so many things that 
women are doing now besides the reform 
and philanthropic work, though that is 
never lacking. But things are told as 
plain matter of fact occurrences, with no 
comment on the fact that it is a woman 
who is doing this, that would have passed 
belief a generation ago. Here is a woman, 
Mrs. FE. Rowe, down at Ocean Park, four- 
teen miles from this city, who ‘‘with all 
the energy and pluck of a trained life- 
saver’ went to the aid of a man drowning 
in the surf, She disappeared for an in- 
stant; then came in sight with the man 
by the arm; then she placed her hand 
under his chinand turning on her side she 
swam ashore with him. 

In this city lives Mrs. Emma Summers, 
whom the papers mention as one of the 
Most extensive oil operators of the south- 
West, and who is interviewed for her views 
of the oil situation occasionally. They 
say she controls the oil situation in this 
city, and her contracts are sometimes 
Written for years in advance. 

Another woman, Mrs. Frances E, Wil- 
liams, is asuccessful miner. She is also a 


Practicing physician, has studied elec- 
ticity with a view to its medical uses, 
and has invented several useful appli- 
ances which she sold in Boston a few years 
4g0 to the managers of medical institu- 
lions for large sums of money. As if this 


was not enough, she has studied minerals 
and made various mining ventures, and 
now has bought or ~ecured options on all 
the coal lands of Nevada. She has done 
so in spite of the fact that the railroad 
companies were trying to secure them. 
She also deals in real estate. 

Women who have caught tunas at Ava- 
lon, Catalina Island, have quite often 
been mentioned, sometimes taking a fish 
weighing 400 pounds or over. Now comes 
one who has shot two goats in the hills 
there, Mrs. Rand of New York City, now 
tenting there with her sons. 

In the world of reform woman is as 
active as ever, as wellas in that of sport 
or business. The suffragists are awake 
here. This city is being organized, ward 
by ward, in an effort to secure an amend- 
ment to the State constitution, to give 
women equal rights. The organization is 
said by the papers to be as good as men’s 
political organizations. The county offi- 
cers are: Mrs, Ada Longley, of South Pas- 
adena, president; Mrs. A. R. Meserve, of 
Boyle Heights, vice-president; Mrs. L. H. 
Cammack, of Whittier, treasurer; Mrs. 
Carrie Johnson, of Pasadena, secretary. 
Of the city, Mrs. M. H. Osborne is presi- 
dent. Many of the smaller towns are or- 
ganized, and it is boped soon to have 
more. There will be many meetings, 
much speaking, petition signing, and the 
State Convention coming here in October. 
By these, together with the county con- 
vention, it is hoped to create much senti- 
ment, 

A question affecting everyone here has 
been that of water. The drought has 
lowered the water, and needless waste has 
caused much anxiety. A government ex- 
pert declares that Southern California is 
using up both principal and interest, and 
ought not to put in any more crops de- 
pendent on irrigation. It is to be hoped 
he is mistaken. 

Is it not a hopeful sign of the times 
that so many bodies of men or women 
declare for the same principle, or reform, 
when in no wise connected, as the Coun- 
cil declaring for suffrage and an equal 
standard of living for both sexes. Even 
in literature, one can see the tide creeping 
up. As to purity, even in Trilby with its 
poor, bedraggled heroine, the men were 
pure. In ‘*The Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come” and ‘‘The Choir Invisible,” 
the greatest stress is put on the personal 
purity of the heroes, and all of these three 
books were written by men. It is a good 
sign of a better day dawning for this old 
world of ours. EMMA HARRIMAN. 





CONNECTICUT. 


MRS, COLLINS’S NINETIETH BIRTHDAY. 
HARTFORD, Conn., AuG, 22, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The last meeting of the season of the 
Equal Rights Club took place on the even- 
ing of May 20, thus successfully bringing 
to a close the program arranged last Au- 
gust. 

Again the club enjoyed its annual pic- 
nic on the grounds of one of its oldest 
members, Miss Abby Wright, who resides 
in Wethersfield. The weather was propi- 
tious and a large representation of the 
club rallied to the occasion. Miss Wright, 
though in her 89th year, proved a charm- 
ing hostess, for the passing years have 
dealt kindly with her. She and her elder 
sister, who passed away a few years ago, 
early espoused the cause of woman and 
kindred reforms, always keeping abreast 
with the questions of the day. Miss 
Wright in her declining days is particular- 
ly interested in the Children’s Aid Society 
and the Home for Incurables, established 
by it in the town of Newington. In this 
philanthropic work she not only con- 
tributes largely of her means, but devotes 
her spare moments to fashioning gar- 
ments for the unfortunate little ones to be 
found in the Home. 

The table, spread in a summer house, 
was bountifully supplied by the picnic- 
ers, to which ice-cream was added by Miss 
Wright. After dinner speeches followed, 
when Miss F. Ellen Burr, the secretary, 
entertainingly replied to the toast ‘‘Our 
Club,’’ given. by Mrs. E. D. Bacon, the 
president. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker followed 
with a short speech, given with her old- 
time vigor, and Mrs. Bacon closed with a 
tribute of respect to the hostess. The 
hope, long expressed, when the members 
took their leave, was that they might 
meet Miss Wright again and yet again, in 
the home where her long, useful life has 
been passed. 

On Thursday, Aug. 11, members of the 
Equal Rights Clubs went out to Collins- 
ville to celebrate the 90th birthday of Mrs. 
Emily P. Collins, the founder of the club, 
as well as the founder of the first woman 
suffrage society in the world, in New 
York State, in 1848, From a report of 
“The Pleasant Visit’? in the Hartford 
Times of Aug. 12, I give extracts: 

“The meeting yesterday was at the 
beautiful country residence of Dr. P. D. 
Peltier, a son of Mrs. Collins,—a _ resi- 





dence surrounded by hills and vales, for- 
estand stream. The doctor met the par- 
ty at the station with waiting teams, and 
all were welcomed at the house by Mrs. 
Peltier, a charming hostess, and by the 
honored guest of the occasion, who was 
cheery and beaming with good will for 
all, as usual. 

‘Four generations were present, the 
birthday of one of the fourth generation 
coming on the same day as that of his 
great-grand mother. 

“After a bountiful dinner, the party 
gathered on the wide veranda — large 
enough to hold a big audience—and Mrs. 
E. D. Bacon, president of the Equal 
Rights Club, voiced the congratulations 
of the party at being present on such an 
occasion. She said ‘that ninety years do 
not come in the horoscope of the majority 
of human beings, and ninetieth birthdays 
are not so common that we can afford to 
pass them by unnoticed.’ She spoke of 
the celebration given our friend upon her 
80th birthday, and of the pleasure it gave 
those present to grasp her hand upon this 
occasion, She referred to Mrs. Collins’s 
life-long services. If the cause in which 
she had so faithfully Jabored had not yet 
reached the fruition of her hopes, great 
progress had been made. She briefly out- 
lined that progress. All these advances 
were largely due to the woman suffrage 
movement, among the noted workers of 
whom Mrs, Collins was one of the advance 
guard, for she formed the first woman 
suffrage society in the world, closely fol- 
lowing the memorable convention at Sen- 
eca Falls in 1848, and had continued in 
active service ever since.’’ 

At the close of her address, which was 
applauded, Mrs. Bacon presented Mrs. 
Collins, in the name of the club, with Dr. 
I. K. Funk’s book, ‘The Widow’s Mite,”’ 
which, ,she wittily remarked, had been 
contributed by the ‘‘mites’’ of the club. 
Dr. Funk’s book refers to the ancient 
coin of scripture, and involves au interest- 
ing account of what Spiritualists call 
“*tests,’’ the account being made strongly 
attractive by the fact that Dr. Funk is not 
a Spiritualist, and does not endorse any- 
thing. He simply presents facts. 

Mrs. Bacon then introduced the secre- 
tary of the club, Miss F. E. Burr, who 
read a characteristic paper, full of inter- 
est. Some pleasant and entertaining his- 
tory in relation to the formation of the 
club and its early work was given, and at 
the close of the reminiscence Miss Burr 
continued by saying: "ol 

‘*‘When the time came that you thought 
best to retire from active service, we all 
missed your genial presence, the freedom 
of atmosphere you brought with you, and 
the hearty welcome extended to all. But 
it is a comfort to know that you are still 
with us in spirit, and still on this side of 
the great ‘Divide,’ where we trust you 
will remain for many years yet.’’ She 
closed by saying, ‘‘May Heaven's richest 
blessing descend upon thee, my good 
friend,’’ 

Mrs. J. G. Parsons, vice-president of 
the club, briefly spoke of the assistance 
Mrs. Collins had been to her in the suf- 
frage work. 

Mrs, Elizabeth J. Warren, of Collins- 
ville, president af a wide-awake school 
suffrage club of that place, and recently 


elected chairman of the school com- 
mittee, also an officer in the State Suf- 
frage Association, said she was not a 


pioneer, she came into the work late; but 
the labors of such noble souls as Mrs, Col- 
lins were an inspiration to her to do all she 
could to help on the cause. 

Mrs. Collins then said: ‘I cannot ex- 
press my pleasure at these evidences of 
your appreciation and love for me. There 
is nothing more grateful to human beings 
than such evidences, and the longing for 
the love of our friends is more acute in 
old age than in early life. This feeling 
grows with growing years, and inextreme 
old age it becomes acute. For myself I 
can only sit and dream of all the hopes 
and aspirations of the past, and sadly 
realize how little I have accomplished. 
My great desire has been for the improve- 
ment of humanity, and my great regret is 
now that I cannot lift a hand in the work. 
I must sit and wait till the shadows grow 
longer. But when I see such demonstra- 
tions as my friends here to-day are mak- 
ing, it makes me feel that life is worth 
living. Of late years I have been so re- 
tired within myself that I have almost 
forgotten the use of the English language. 
There are many things I would like to 
say, but off-hand speaking is not my forte, 
and after ninety years of continuous ser. 
vice my memory is somewhat fagged out: 
I have prepared some notes here, which 
cannot be dignified by the name of a 
speech. I have not followed the example 
of some of our after-dinner orators who 
arise for an extemporaneous speech after 
having practiced in the back-yard before 
a feline audience, and then, to make sure 
that all the gestures are right, have posed 
and spoken their piece before the mirror. 
But, as I have hinted, my memory will 
not retain a written speech, and so I can- 





not dispense with my manuscript. If you 





will excuse me, I will sit down while 
reading you the thoughts I have jotted 
down.”’ 

Dr. Peltier, our host and son of Mrs. 
Collins, then said, in response to a vote of 
thanks to the Peltier family for the fine 
reception they had given to the club, “It 
has afforded me much greater pleasure 
than it possibly could any of the party, 
to think I have a mother who has out- 
lived by ten years her allotted time, and 
still so capable. To-day my affection and 
admiration for her have been increased 
tenfold. It is a sincere gratification to 
entertain youall, In the course of nature 
this may be the last occasion on which 
you will all meet together here. Last 
winter when mother was so ill with pneu- 
monia and grip, none of us ever dreamed 
she would survive, but thanks to her fine 
constitution and careful nursing she is 
here to day, and, I believe, more vigorous 
than before. In regard to woman suf- 
frage, I have not had much schooling, for 
my mother gave up schooling me many 
years ago. Woman’s sphere of action has 
changed with the ages, and with the na- 
tions and with the climate. Homer said 
that when the king and his peers were 
considering questions of moment for the 
State, the queen and her maids were using 
the spinning-wheel. Women in the time 
of Virgil were said to be expert with the 
distaff. Later on, among the tradespeople 
of England, all a woman was required to 
know was how to make a good rabbit pie 
or plum pudding. In Africa, if a woman 
is strong enough to handle an axe and 
chop down a bush, that enhances her 
value, for the Hottentot wants just such 
a woman; she brings a big price. There 
is a money value attached to marriage in 
some of our civilized lands. Woman has 
a grand sphere of action. She forms the 
character of her children, and the moth- 
er’s teachings are never forgotten. We 
all remember the incidents of our child- 
hood. I remember every whipping my 
mother ever gave me, [Laughter.] Now- 
a-days we don’t have “hired girls,’’ we 
have kitchen maids, and I used to do the 
duties of one. I was the only girl my 
mother had. Monday mornings I had to 
pound out the clothes in a barrel. I al- 
ways washed dishes and milked the cows. 
I have been pretty strong and healthy, 
and I have attributed it to the fact that I 
had to work for. living. I thank you all 
for coming out here and giving us this 
good time.”’ 

A photographer was present and took 
pictures of Dr. Peltier’s family, and then 
of the club in group. 

ELIZABETH D, BAcon, 








ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


On Sept. 1, Miss Mary N. Chase, presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Woman Suf- 
frage Association, will begin a two 
months’ tour in lowa, speaking and or- 
ganizing. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Rondebush, secretary of 
the Equal Suffrage Club of Mason City, 
Ia., is coming into prominence as a pub- 
lic speaker. She was on the Chautauqua 


programs in her State for several ad- 
dresses. 
The women voters of South Byron, 


N. Y., turned out in force at the recent 
school meeting, and elected Mrs. Julia C. 
Whiton and Mrs, Pearl Warner as trus- 
tees. This is the first time in its history 
that the district has elected women on its 
Board of Education. F. M. A. 
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Miss Fannie Thornton is delivering the 
mail on rural route No. 3 in the absence 
of her brother. Miss Thornton is a gradu- 
ate of the Nebraska City High School, a 
bright young woman and a suffragist. 


And Cape Ann Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


JROUND Single Fare, 50c. 
7 50-Trip Book, 
TRIP e 812.50. 
Cape Ann and City of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated station Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M..——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M. Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M ; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


WANTED. 


September first, a rapid and thoroughly 
competent woman Stenographer and Type- 
writer, college graduate. Good prospect 
of advancement. Apply, stating experi- 
ence and giving references, to 
Bryn MAwrk CoLuece, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 


Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 

H. B. BLACKWELL 


3 Park St., Boston. 
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Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


(@ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference, 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Saccessors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 


TO LET. 

Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 






























Cheapest rates. 
tell it. Send stamp for booklet, maps, etc. 


r LINE 


Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince 


Ocean 
Trips 


Edward Island, or 
Newfoundland 


“One Night at Sea”’ or Six Days’ Cruise 1400 Miles for $18 


From Union Wharf, Boston, every Tuesday and Saturday 12 
noon for Halifax, Hawkesbury and Charlottetown. 
Best trout and salmon fishing and shooting. 


Good board. 


Beautiful scenery. This don’t half 


J. A. FLANDERS, GeneralfAgent, Union Wharf, Boston. 











i ioe display of Gloves, Belts, Veilings and 


Neckwear, 


Ruchings for house and street 


occasions, Undersleeves, Frills for the Wrists, and 


other 





pieces of adornment 


FISK’S, 144 Tremont St., will surely delight 
the heart of any well-dressed woman. 


shown at MISS 
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TO A FRIEND. 


BY GILES DOWLING. 


You would not have me less than friend— 


nor more. 
Just friend; contained within myself the 
else 


Than mere companion, comrade, fellow, that 

To thought completes the what you are; 

That brings the place of rest unto the soul 

Distraught, and smooths the ruftied mind; 
that adds 

The inspiration to your best desires 

And gladly waits with confidence till ends 

The seeming strange; that ever has prepared 

The kindly act—the thought that gave it 
birth; 

The sympathy so soft that sorrows lie 

At ease; that lends the moistened eye, the 
ear 

Unclosed, the always silent tongue; greets 


Joy 
With joy and shows the cloudless smile; 
knows still 
The less of faults than more of Nature’s gifts ; 
And abnegating self extends the open beart. 
’T is thus [ give and as [ hope to take 
In hallowed recompense, the friendship of 
my friend. —Transcript. 
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MUSIC IN THE GRASS. 





I. 

In the summer of the summer, when the 
hazy air is sweet 

With the breath of crimson clover, and the 
day's a-shine with heat, 

When the sky is blue and burning and the 
clouds a downy mass, 

When the breeze is idly dawdling, there is 
music in the grass— 


Just a thistly, whistly sound 
In the tangles near the ground; 
And the flitting fairies often stop to listen as 
they pass ; 
Just a lisping, whisp’ring tune, 
Like a bumblebee’s bassoon, 
In a far-away fantasia, is the music in the 
grass. 
I. 
Would you know what makes the music? 
On each slender. quivering blade 
There are notes and chords and phrases by 
the bees and crickets played, 

And the grasshoppers and locusts strive each 
other to surpass 

In their brave interpretation of the music in 
the grass. 


By the roguish breezes tossed 
You might think it would get lost, 
But the careful fairies guard it, watching 
closely as they pass. 
So on every summer day, 
Sounding faint and far away, 
Is the mystic, murmuring marvel of the 
music in the grass. 
—St. Nicholas. 





oe 


HOUSE AND HOME. 








BY KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON. 





Where is the house, the house we love? 
By field or river, square or street, 
The house our hearts go dreaming of, 
‘That lonely waits our hurrying feet; 
The house to which we come, we come, 
To make that happy house our home. 


Is it under gray London skies? 
Or somewhat hid in fields and trees, 
With gardens where a musk wind sighs, 
Or one brown plot to grow heartsease? 
I know not. Where it stands it holds 
Our secret that the days unfold. 


O dear dream-house, for you I store 

A medley of such curious things 
As a wise thrush goes counting o’er, 

Ere the glad moon of songs and wings, 
Where a small nest makes all her heaven, 
And a true mate that sings at even. 


Up those dim stairs my heart will steal, 
And quietly through the listening rooms, 
And long in prayerful love will kneel 
And in the sweet-aired twilight glooms 
Will set a curtain straight, or chair, 
And dust and order and make fair. 


O tarrying Time, hasten, until 

You light our hearth-fires, dear and warm, 
Set pictures on those walls so chill 

And draw our curtains ’gainst the storm, 
And shut us in together, Time, 
In a new world, a happier clime. 


Whether our house be new or old 
We care not; we will drive away 
From last year’s nest its memories cold, 
And all be gold that once was gray. 
O dear dream-house, for which we pray, 
Our feet come slowly up your way. 


Patty’s Mistake. 


—— 


You would never have dreamed it, never 
in the world; but my sister Patty was 
really one of the most impulsive persons 
I have ever met! She was always plung- 
ing headlong into some scheme that 
seized upon her fancy, or into which some 
designing person, knowing her weakness, 
had inveigled her. Itinerant imposters 
with eyeless needles, pins as pointless as 
the jokes of a would-be wit, shoe-laces 
from which the tags departed upon the 
first trial—all these seemed to land at our 
door and victimize Patty. 

You will perhaps smile as you read this; 
so may I; but true tears shine in my eyes 
as well. I glance at this sister of mine as 





she sits with the firelight glinting on her 


busy needle, darning with consummate 
patience the most trying orifices in the 
stockings of the writer. Who but she 
could make those gaping holes neat and 
presentable? You would hardly imagine, 
from her face, what sort of a person she 
might be; for the lines are very clear and 
quiet, the eyes tender, gray; the whole 
expression that of peace rather than re- 
pose—the peace that ‘‘passeth all under- 
Standing.” Butthen the mouth? If you 
would read character with any degree of 
accuracy, always observe the mouth. My 
sister’s is as sensitive as that of a child— 
just as eager, just as credulous, as full of 
faith. But never, never around any 
child’s mouth is such an expression of 
pathos, of yearning. Ah! never such a 
record of deep suffering patiently borne, 
as stands written in lines of untold loveli- 
ness about the sweet mouth of this, my 
elder sister. 

You will understand, then, why it was 
that the little urchins in the street asked 
her for ‘pennies,’’ and put out their 
hands, frosty, red as winter apples with 
the cold, sure that the penny would be 
forthcoming. You will understand why 
it was that peuple who were sick or in 
trouble always sent for Patty. 

She knew as well as anybody that peo- 
ple imposed upon her; but then, she liked 
them none the worse for it; the main idea 
that animated her life was that of ‘‘help- 
ing other people along.’’ Let her help 
you in some way, and she was the obliged 
party, and felt grateful to you for the 
privilege. Perhaps there had been a time 
when her life had held other hopes be- 
sides these; a beautiful season, when it 
was early springtime with her heart, 
when the birds sang, and the violets 
bloomed in the sunlight. The birds had 
stopped their singing, maybe, and if the 
violets bloomed, one guessed it was above 
a grave; but since she said nothing of all 
this, neither shall I, except as I must tell 
the story of what befell us in our quiet 
home. 

It was a very quiet home, in a little 
country town, where we had always lived. 
Our house was a rambling, old-fashioned 
affair, built by my father years ago. 
There had been plenty of birdlings in the 
nest, but they were all gone now, only 
Patty and myself left. So we lived in the 
old rookery still; poor as church mice we 
were, but we contrived to be happy after 
a fashion of our own. We made roaring 
fires in the old-fashioned grates, but what 
became of the heat it was hard to say; I 
suppose it all went up the chimney, just 
where it wasn’t wanted. So Patty and I 
wrapped shawls around ourselves, and 
made light of the matter. The doors, 
too, wanted to be re-hung; of a cold win- 
ter’s day how the drafts came in, bitiog 
one’s feet! and if it snowed, what white 
flakes would drift in through the cracks, 
and lodge in the great, barn-like entries! 
Well, well; this was all very healthy, 
laughed we; plenty of fresh air, at all 
events. 

This philosophy answered the purpose 
until one afternoon—I shan’t say one un- 
lucky afternoon, because that’s a bad ex- 
pression, and besides, the sequel proved 
otherwise. One afternoon, then, I let 
Patty proceed alone to the one scene of 
dissipation in which we permitted our 
selves to indulge, viz., that useful branch 
of festivity known as the ‘‘Dorcas Meet- 
ing.’”’ Isaw her depart with misgivings; 
it was an uncommon thing for us to be 
separated at any time, especially on these 
occasions; but how could I help myself? 
Marian, our plump little maid-of-all work 
—a misnomer in this instance, as Patty 
and myself did all the work worth speak- 
ing of—had been sent fur—wanted at 
home. There were various odds and ends 
to be attended to, so, as I was the young- 
est, I got the reticule, put in tbimble, 
scissors, etc.,—I always attended to these 
small items—and dispatched Patty to the 
field of action. If I had dreamed for a 
moment what the result would be! 

Patty came home from the meeting a 
trifle earlier than usual, and with her bon- 
net edged a little bit to one side, as if it 
had been put on in a fit of desperation; 
just as a man, under similar circum- 
stances, claps his hat down over his eyes. 
‘Elizabeth, I’ve done it!" was her ex- 
clamation as she entered. 

*‘Done what, Patty?’’ 

“*T expect you’ll be amazed.” 

‘Patty, you haven’t gone and invited 
that Dorcas Society to meet here? I can’t, 
I won't believe that!’’ 

“Elizabeth, that’s exactly what I have 
done; and now, all that’s left to us, is to 
make the best of it.”’ 

I was simply confounded. For a space 
silence reigned; then I opened a solemn 
battery, as follows: 

**Patty, have you considered that we 
want a new stair-carpet, that we haven’t 
chairs enough, or plates enough, or cups 
enough? Have you considered that the 
back room up stairs hasn’t any carpet on 
it, good, bad, or indifferent?” 

“I’ve been expecting all the time we 
should have been able to buy one,”’’ inter- 





polated my victim. 


“All very well, Patty; but the time 
hasn’t come yet when we have had any 
money to spare, and I don’t know when it 
will! Have you considered that we live 
in an old barn of a house, with fires that 
won’t warm it, that we’ve got no rugs in 
the parlors, and nothing as it ought to 
be?”’ 

“The parlor carpets are very pretty, 
though, Elizabeth,’’ said my sister in a 
voice that quivered. 

**But while you were about it, why did 
you pick out the coldest weather? and 
why did you select our house after that 
of Mrs. Rawlins, who is rich, who is splen- 
did, who has every comfort and luxury?” 
ended I, jumbling everything together, as 
women will when they wish to be espe- 
cially aggravating. 

I say I “ended” thus. For the truth 
was, that as I regarded my sister, I be- 
held large round tears, betokening ex- 
treme distress, falling down her cheeks, 

I made a rush then, threw my arms 
around her neck, and exclaimed, ‘Patty, 
stop crying, and I’ll not say a word more. 
Just tell me bow it came about.”’ 

“There was no other place for it—I 
mean the society—to meet. And I—and I 
thought they all looked at me, and in a 
moment of desperation I said we would 
have it, and they all took it up at once.” 

“Of course, curiosity,’’ I muttered. 

Then I grew desperate, too, and said 
defiantly—‘'Well, let them come!” as if 
all the members of the said meeting, one 
and all, were a set of vampires, or ghouls, 
or dreadful savages of one sort or another, 

Then, Patty and I sat down and talked 
the matter over as to the hows and where- 
fores, so that we might not be disgraced 
and put to open shame. 

Should we set a regular tea-table, or 
should we pass the tearound? The latter 
carried the day. It was an innovation, to 
be sure, for the time-honored custom was, 
at a given signal from the lady of the 
house, to proceed in solmn state down 
stairs to a table set forth with frigid 
splendor, in its ‘‘company”’ silver, china, 
etc., which we surrounded in silence—a 
feminine conclave, without one masculine 
present to stimulate conversation, or give 
zest to the meal; in my heart, I always 
sympathize with a man when he declares 
that he abhors ‘'tea-parties.’’ 

This point settled, another difficulty 
dawned upon us. ‘Elizabeth, we have 
no silver.’’ 

I stared at Patty, then said, with some 
degree of bitterness—‘tYou’re to blame 
for that, you know; you would sell the 
silver—our mother’s silver—to pay our 
tather's debts.”’ 

“I know it. I had no choice. We are 
poor enough, but then weare honest. We 
owe no human creature a farthing—al- 
ways remember that, Elizabeth.” 

‘*Patty, I never could find out who 
bought that silver.’’ 

A grave look came into my sister’s eyes, 
a very gentle flush into her cheek; I knew 
what she was thinking of when she looked 
80; or, rather, I always had known here- 
tofore, but I was puzzled now. 

“IT have sometimes thought,’’ said she, 
with a quiver in her voice, ‘‘that perhaps 
somebody we knew had purchased it, and 
that some time or another I should have 
money enough to buy it back.’’ 

‘Dear me, that’s just like you!” sighed 
I. 
Poor dear Patty! she was always having 

visions of this kind. She had keen, es- 
thetic tastes, loved the beautiful so dear- 
ly. She was all the time illuminating our 
poverty with the thought of some golden 
period that should presently arrive, when 
all her pet ideas could be carried out, and 
our home made the earthly paradise she 
would have it become, What beautiful 
flowers she would have, what charming 
knick-knacks, such as all women love. 
Oh, it was as good as a novel to listen to 
her dreamings! No child over a fairy- 
book ever pictured such delights as Patty. 
For to us all these things seemed wildly 
beautiful, because beyond our reach—we 
could hardly realize that to many people 
they were every-day matters, nothing 
heeded, nothing thought of, never worth a 
moment of thanksgiving to Him who had 
created this love for the beautiful in the 
soul made after His own image! 
The next day was Sunday. I watched 
Patty in church, and could see that, not- 
withstanding the time and place, the 
Dorcas meeting was the uppermost 
thought in her mind. I knew by the 
wrinkles in her forehead, the exact calcu- 
lations she was making, and as she 
glanced over at the Rawlins’ pew, I knew 
she was devoutly hoping that the portly 
figure of Mrs. Rawlins would be absent 
from the next meeting. For we poor folk 
all dreaded the splendid Mrs. Rawlins, 
and wished to steer clear of her, as little 
minnows try to keep out of the war of 
the larger fish. Dear me! this mag ifi- 
cent lady might dispatch poor little us ata 
mouthful—her splendor engulfed evury- 
thing as in a maelstrom. 

The next day we sat in our back par.or, 
striving to be very cheerful; but I think 


with lead, instead of the lively currents 
that were wont to ebb back and forth. 

Patty had just said, ‘‘Never mind, Eliz- 
abeth, it’s always darkest just before the 
day,’’ when the door-bell chirped after a 
comical fashion it had of its own, and 
Marian let in the sweetest girl in all the 
town—Alice Starbright. 

The face carried out the name. Surely 
no star ever gleamed more sweetly upon 
any wanderer, leading him towards rest 
and comfort, than did this of Allie’s, al- 
ways smiling, always tender, bright. Aye, 
even now, though she wore garments of 
deep mourning. She had lost her father 
only a month ago, yet for all that the 
shadow of her grief was suffered to rest 
upon no other heart—the cross had been 
sent to her alone, and she bore it with a 
gentle bravery most beautiful to see. 

Patty kissed the lovely girl-face first on 
one cheek, then on the other, then gave 
way to me with that light flush on her 
cheek, and that intent look in her eyes 
that Allie’s coming always brought to her 
countenance, Allie’s father had once 
upon a time been my sister Patty’s lover; 
and with her to love once was to love 
always. 

“So you’re going to have the Dorcas 
Meeting here?” was Allie’s first greeting. 

“Yes,’”’ we answered, striving to look 
cheerful, 

“T heard of it last week,’’ continued 
Allie, laughing. 

“Of course,’ grumbled I; ‘‘everything 
of that kind travels fast—bad news espe- 
cially.”’ 

Allie laughed again. It wasn’t like her 
to be unsympathetic, but she seemed de- 
lighted with that soft, sweet delight she 
always showed when she was going to 
make somebody happy. 

**Let’s see. It’s to meet to-morruw 
afternoon. Cake all made?’’ 

“Yes, indeed,’”’ said Patty, with that 
bright tender glow on her face she always 
wore for Allie. 

Then she must needs bring a plate of 
cakes for Allie to taste—crisp, home-made 
biscuits, such as only Patty could make; 
crumpets, delicate brown, melting in one’s 
mouth; and frosted sponge-cake, 

“These are all fit for a queen,’ said 
Allie, tasting with gusto. 

“Yes,’’ cogitated Patty, ‘the cake will 
answer, if the rest only matched.”’ 

“I’ve got a favor to ask,’’ said Allie, 
growing grave al! at once. You’re not 
either of you used to Dorcas Meetings. 
Now I know just the modus operandi. 
Aunt Mary is ill, and wants to see you 
both ever so much. Now you go there 
in the morning, and don’t get back here 
until the afternoon, just about dusk, say; 
the people do not come before then, and if 
I don’t have everything in beautiful order 
my name’s not Alice Starbright!”’ 

At first we declared this to be impossi- 
ble; but Allie coaxed, and then Patty gave 
in. I followed suit, for I began to see 
there was something beneath it all. When 
she had attained her object, Allie ran 
away, but I noticed before she went that 
she nestled close up to Patty and kissed 
her many times, 

The next morning found us on our way 
to Aunt Mary’s. Patty, who was never 
more at home than when she was going 
to a sick room, carried a little brown bas- 
ket on herarm. How many pilgrimages 
that little brown basket made in the 
course of the year! and what comfort it 
always held for invalids! 

The day slipped away, Patty as busy as 
a bee, setting things to rights, and making 
Aunt Mary comfortable in every direction, 
until the shadows began to fall and grow 
deeper. Then we trudged home again, in 
a queer mood, both of us. 

What a sweet face that met us at the 
door—that led us in—and to such a trans- 
formation! Wonder of wonders! what did 
itall mean? In the old-fashioned grates, 
leaping, dancing fires crackled and spark- 
led, and before them glowed crimson rugs 
of softest velvet. In the windows swung 
moss-baskets of trailing creepers and 
bright-hued blossoms, On the oaken side- 
board gleamed, most wonderful of all, our 
mother’s silver. 

Patty knew it at once. She ran to it, 
she kissed each separate piece and gave it 
a little hug of delight. Then I knew how 
much it had cost her to part with it, how 
proud and pure the honor that would let 
no stain be left upon our father’s memory. 
Allie drew us to the fire, and, one hand 
in each of ours, said: 

‘Dear friends, you will not refuse me 
the comfort of pleasing you? How dear 
you both are, I cannot tell; how dear one 
of you must ever be to me, I can only 
show in deeds. Before my father died, 
he told me the story. How dear Patty 
had been to him; how she was to have 
been my mother. I think he loved her 
through all these years. He told me, too, 
that he had bought the silver, but dared 
not offer it in his lifetime; he knew Patty 
too well for that; when he was dead and 
gone, she would take it from his daugh- 
ter and keep it for the father’s sake.”’ 


By this time Allie and I were both cry- 








we both felt as if our hearts were freigt ted 


a, 
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softly, sweetly, brightly, as the angels 
may, then held out her arms to Allie Star- 
bright. Allie nestled in them. She hag 
lost her mother years ago, and now that 
her father had gone, there was no room 
for empty gossip. Patty could be her 
mother in very deed and truth. 

Perhaps you may ask why Patty and 
Joseph Starbright, Allie’s father, had 
never married. I cannot tell you; it seem, 
to me that hearts that are dearest in this 
world are forever held apart. God help 
us all! how we drift away from thoxe we 
prize the fondest. Hush! there is no logs 
even here. Rememher, we are only chil. 
dren, the best of us, and what we would 
soil or mar, God puts out of reach for the 
present. Trustful hearts, we shall have jt 
all back again by and by. 

The meeting came and enjoyed itself 
wonderfully, and staid later than it haq 
ever ataid at anybody’s before. The fires 
warmed the sitting rooms, the young peo- 
ple played their old-fashioned games with 
the best grace imaginable, and the dreaded 
Mrs. Rawlins staid at home. 

So, after all the worriment, the cogita. 
tions, the tears, the end of Patty's Mis- 
take was unmitigated delight. From 
henceforward I never mean to worry any 
more. It’s wicked, and a waste of time 
besides. For there’s a best to every 
worst, and where the shadows fall the 
thickest, it’s a sure sign that there the 
light is brightest!—Selected. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW JERSEY. 


A VACATION. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Jersey coast at Point Pleasant is 
very attractive insummer. The prettiest 
corner of the village is the large field en. 
circled by bushes and trees where stands 
the gray shingle cottage of Dr. Mary D, 
Hussey, of East Orange. What could be 
more ideal than to lie in the hammock on 
the broad piazza gazing off toward the 
coast line or reading some simple tale, or 
talking with congenial spirits in the 
moonlight? When not yielding to such 
allurements, there are baths in the surf to 
be taken, crabs and fish to be caught, a 
ride, a walk or a sail on the Manasquan 
river to tempt one. Amid such restful 
diversions it was our good fortune to 
spend nearly two weeks during July. Dr, 
Hussey’s other guests were Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton, our national treasurer, and 
Mrs. Minola Graham Sexton, the presi- 
dent of the New Jersey W.S. A. Unfor- 
tunately Mrs. Sexton was not able to be 
with us except for a few days. 

Some meetings were held during the 
fortnight in different seaside towns of 
Jersey. These began at Ocean Grove on 
the 18th and 19th. Mrs, Sexton presided, 
and addresses were made by Mrs. de 
Rivera and Miss Uraft of New York, 
Mrs, Upton, Dr. Hussey, Miss Murphy, 
Harriet May Mills and others. The meet- 
ing was a mid-year convention of the State 
society, and the local clubs were well rep- 
resented. The reports given at the busi- 
ness meetings were most encouraging, 
showing the splendid devotion and able 
leadership of the State president, Mrs, 
Sexton, It was a pleasure to greet many 
friends in the work, including Mrs. Jef- 
frey, the State treasurer, Miss Lippin- 
cott, Miss Willets, Mrs. Phebe Wright, 
Mr. and Mrs. Riley of Plainfield, and 
others, 

Mrs, Sexton and Dr. Hussey went with 
us to a large afternoon meeting in the 
woman’s club house at Montaloking, 4 
resort on the coast below Point Pleasant. 
Meetings were held at the large hotel of 
Point Pleasant and at Holly Beach. We 
also attended the Manasquan club meet- 
ing at the beautiful home of Mrs. Wright, 
at Sea Girt, on another afternoon, and 
were entertained at tea afterwards. 

A regular vacation is a rare thing for 
the suffrage workers, and is greatly ap- 
preciated when it comes to them. Dr. 
Hussey gave two weary souls a restful, 
happy time which will ever be remem- 
bered, and will make the labors that await 
us easier to perform, 

Miss Craft spent one night with us at 
the cottage, giving us a fine opportunity 
to discuss the State work. 

On the night before our departure, Mrs. 
Upton and your chairman planted two 
trees in Dr. Hussey’s yard. One was 4 
maple named in honor of our hostess, 
Mary of Orange, and the other was 42 
apple tree named Rachel Foster Avery. 
Dr. Hussey is a great lover of the out- 
world and, under her fostering care, we 
expect that these small sprouts will grow 
into mighty specimens of their kind. S90 
may our great cause prosper and grow iD 
the year to come! H. M. MILLS. 





NEW YORE. 


AUBURN FOR NEXT CONVENTION. 
Lditors Woman's Journal: 
It is none too early for all our clubs to 
be planning to send delegates to the next 





ing. Patty shed no tears, but smiled 





convention at Auburn on Oct. 17, 15 and 
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19. The program committee, of which 
wirs. Potter is chairman, is arranging an 
gousually attractive program, and the 
Aubura clubs will give us 8 royal wel- 


come. : 
THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER. 


Dear Friends:—Each month seems to 
have its special duties for those of us who 
are working to advance the cause of wom- 
ep. | hope that you are all enjoying the 
fe summer months, and that at the same 
time many of you are planning the pro- 
grams of your clubs for next winter. 

Unless you send out special announce- 
ments with the programs each month, as 
the Brooklyn clubs do, you should have 
the whole calendar printed before the 
first meetingjin the fall. You should cir- 
culate these programs among the mem- 
pers and as many others as possible, 
They should also be printed in the papers. 

The officers of each club should plan 
during the summer to raise money to 
send delegates to the State convention at 
Auburn in October. 

Under the new provision of the consti- 
tution, your club will have no representa- 
tion or vote unless there are delegates 
present, and only as many votes as dele- 

tes. 

One of the pleasantest experiences that 
bas come to me this last month, has been 
avisit to the fine club at Dansville recent- 
ly organized by Miss Mills. There was a 
large gathering at the home of Miss 
Boorom in the afternoon. The club de- 
cided to meet monthly. The following 
morning I had a conference with the ex- 
ecutive committee and the chairman of 
the program committee, Mrs, Lillian F. 
Lewis. Together we planned the pro- 
gram for the year. An old school friend, 
Mrs. Edward Welch, entertained me and 
gave a reception in the evening in honor 
of her guests. Mrs. Conable of Warsaw 
accompanied me. We were both greatly 
pleased with the women who are taking 
up the work in Dansville. They are able 
and earnest. They are also prominent in 
the village, and have a wide influence. 

Mrs. Richard Williams, president of the 
Buffalo club, and Miss Sarah Truscott, 
one of its leading members, and at the 
same time a member of the school board 
of Buffalo, were my guests the past week. 
I entertained the club in their honor. 
About fifty were present. The guests 
told of the suffrage work in Buffalo. We 
discussed the approaching school meet- 
ing and the election of women on the 
board. The meeting concluded with a 
social hour. 

We have much to encourage us. Espe- 
cially should we rejoice that so many of 
our noble national leaders have made 
such a fine impression at Berlin and re- 
ceived such recognition and honor at 
those wonderful gatherings of the women 
of the nations of the earth, Truly the 
day of our freedom draws nearer and 
nearer. ELLA HAWLEY CROSSETT. 

HEADQUARTERS AT STATE FAIR, 

Our association will have headquarters 
at the Fair. It is hoped that the same 
place may be given to us as we have had 
for the past two years in the main build- 
ing. All suffragists who visit the Fair 
should report at the headquarters and 
register. On Sept. 9, at 2.80 P. M., there 
will be a meeting in the woman’s building 
under our auspices. 

We are negotiating for a speaker, and 
expect to have a fine program. If you 
are planning to attend the Fair, will you 
not come on Friday and so be present at 
the meeting? Let us rally on that day 
and show our colors! 

SCHOOL MEETINGS, 

Our readers will be interested in these 
and encouraged by the splendid results 
brought about by the women’s vote at 
Union Springs and Churchville. Mrs. 
Alleman, chairman of the schooi suffrage 
committee for the State, has worked val- 
iantly and the circulars have had a wider 
circulation than in previous years, be- 
cause we have more clubs and more 
workers. Mrs. Alleman writes: ‘There 
was a large attendance at school moeting 
last night. The question of greatest in- 
terest to be voted upon was the making 
of an appropriation to purchase a new 
heating apparatus for the high school. 
The appropriation was carried. Fifty- 
three votes were cast, 15 of them by wom- 
en, Other women were present, making 
26in all. The meeting was the most or- 
derly and dignifled that I have ever af 
tended in this place. For the past year, 
Miss Farley has been a member of the 
board. A much better report of the 
Work done was given than ever before. 
It showed a large financial balance on 
band. A good man was elected as the 
new trustee in place of a disreputable 
one.”’ 

From Churchville comes another equal- 
ly fine report, sent by Mrs. Venephe Wil- 
8on, the club president and new member 
of the board. Mrs. Stebbins and the 
other members of the club worked hard, 
and their efforts were rewarded by the 
election of two women on the board and 
bya very large attendance of women at 
School meeting. ‘We hardly hoped for 





one member,’ writes Mrs. Wilson, *‘and 
now we have two. Give all credit to Mrs. 
Stebbins, Mrs. Perry and the officers of 
the club who worked so faithfully and 
thoroughly throughout the district.” 
The following report from the Rochester 
paper was sent by Mrs. Wilson: 

‘One of the liveliest school meetings 
brid here in many a day was held in the 
schoolhouse last night. 

“The voters seemed very evenly divided 
into two classes, one of whom was in fa 
vor of a man as trustee and the other ofa 
woman. Mr. C. G. Stewart was chosen 
chairman and F, W. Potter, clerk, while 
Mrs. George Webb and Mrs. Truman 
Perry officiated as tellers. The room was 
packed with men and women, all of 
whom seemed to bave become fired with 
their grave responsibility. There were 
two factions, one dominated by the stern 
sex and the other by the Woman’s Polit- 
ical Equality Club, under the leadership 
of Mrs. M. J. Stebbins. 

“The first real clash came when a mo- 
tion was made that the board be raised 
from three to five members. This wasa 
sharp move on the part of the ladies, and 
when acount had been made, it was found 
they had carried their point by seven ma- 
jority, and that three trustees, not one 
trustee, must be elected. All plans were 
upset, and under the excitement confu- 
sion reigned supreme. Nominations were 
made and motions put in such rapid suc- 
cession that the chair was repeatedly com- 
pelled to rap for order. 

“Mrs, Louise Perry then, in a very ex- 
cellent speech, placed in nomination Mrs. 
Venephe Wilson, while Justice Wiight 
nominated Dr. C. B. Ireland. The ballot 
was counted, and it was again demon- 
strated that the women had the men 
guessing, for Mrs. Wilson was elected by 
four majority. Dr. Ireland and Freeman 
Kurtz were then nominated, the former 
winning out. Each side had now elected 
a trustee, and who would elect the third 
was a burning issue. Mrs, Sarah Hughes, 
Ellsworth Savage, and M. J. Bruton were 
nominated, and here again the women 
out generaled the men, for they had one 
candidate that received their solid vote, 
while the men’s votes were divided 
among two. The ladies won, and thus 
ended one of the most interesting and 
hotly contested school meetings ever 
held. Last year the women were suowed 
under at every turn, but their revenge 
came this year, when they succeeded in 
placing two of three members in the 
board.”’ 

KINGS COUNTY FAIR, 

All good suffragists are invited to con- 
tribute some article to the Kings County 
Fair, to be heid early in November by the 
seven Leagues of that county. Contribu- 
tions should be sent to the president, Mrs. 
Ida A. Craft, 294 Stuyvesant Ave., Brook- 
lyn. HARRIET MAy MILLs. 


->--- 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


WEST VIRGINIA STATE CONVENTION, 
FAIRMONT, W. VA., AuG. 12, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The West Virginia State Woman Suf- 
frage Association met in Moundsville, 
Aug. 10. The two sessions were held in 
the Second U. P. Church, and were very 
enthusiastic and well attended. Much 
business was transacted. One point of 
interest was the change of name, and a 
committee was appointed to revise the 
constitution, which will be voted upon at 
the next annual meeting. 

The name now is ‘‘West Virginia Equal 
Suffrage Association.”’ 

The newly elected officers are as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. M. Anna Hall, 
Wheeling; vice-president, Mrs. Beulah 
Boyd Ritchie, Fairmont; recording sec- 
retary, Miss Nora Dolbear, Benwood; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Nellie Hen- 
ry, Wheeling; treasurer, Miss Clara Rein- 
heimer, Fairmont; member national exec- 
utive committee, Mrs. Dr. Johnson Dur- 
rett, Fairmont; auditors, Mrs. Greenan of 
Moundsville and Mrs. Devlin of Fairmont; 
press superintendent, Mrs, Jessie G, Man- 
ley, Fairmont. 

Two new clubs were formed, one at 
Moundsville and the other at Benwood. 

After discussion on revising the consti- 
tution, the plan of work for the coming 
year, and the election of officers, the con- 
vention adjourned to meet in Fairmont 
next year, the time to be set by the execu- 
tive committee. 

Miss Laura Clay gave us her valuable 
time and assistance during the day, for 
which we most heartily thank her. She 
was in Moundsville to deliver an address 
the following day for the suffragists, to 
whom the Chautauqua management had 
given the first day of their session. The 
day was filled ,with suffrage addresses and 
an oratorical contest. 

The suffrage women of West Virginia, 
who have worked so bravely, begin to see 
the dawn of a brighter day. Seeing the 
advancement of the cause of equal rights 
certainly is gratifying to those who have 
passed through the dark valley almost 
alone. JESSIE G. MANLEY, Press Supt. 
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VALUABLE PREMIUM! 


Wehster’s Dictionary and Woman’s Journal 





For FOUR 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Woman's JournaL 


at the 


reduced club rate of $1.50 each, we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of the six 
dollars, with the names and addresses, a Webster’s Dictionary, valued at Five 
Dollars, to the person sending us the four new names. 

This Dictionary is in the best style, in full sheep binding, with Dennison’s Patent 


Index, New Census edition. 


It has the appearance and value of a ten-dollar book. 


Will not each of our readers get us four new subscribers, thereby promoting the 
suffrage cause, and receiving practically Five Dollars for doing so? 








MRS. 8S. 8S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Susan S, Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Her sum- 
mer address is Ashland, N. H., her winter 
address 17 Albemarle St., Boston. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore says: ‘'Mrs. 
Susan S. Fessenden is a woman of many 
and varied gifts, but she is always at her 
best when onthe platform. She hasa fine 
presence, a clear voice that can be heard 
in any hall, and perfect enunciation. As 
a lecturer, she is most logical and forceful, 
nor can she talk on any topic without 
elucidating it clearly, and winning her 
audience to her way of thinking.” 


Dr. George C. Lorimer, for many years 
pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, says: 
‘I regard an audience fortunate that can 
secure the services of Mrs, Fessenden, The 
dignity and graciousness of presence add 
charm to the richness of her thought and 
the eloquence of her speech, She is a 
noble defender of a noble cause. I always 
hear her with profit and delight.”’ 


Rev I. J. Lansing of Boston writes: 
‘‘Mrs. Fessenden is one of the ablest 
speakers among the giited women of this 
country. To great vigor of understanding 
and remarkable power of logical state- 
ment, she adds rare persuasiveness of 
utterance; and with the charm of ready 
and facile speech unites a noble and mat- 
ronly dignity worthy of her high position 
and the great cause which she represents. 
Having listened to her on several occa- 
sions, greatly varied in type and demand- 
ing much versatility and adaptation, I 
must accord ber in each and every in- 
stance the praise due to distinguished 
success. Combining with these gifts a 
correspondingly elevated personal charac- 
ter, 1am honored in commending her as a 
highly endowed representative of the 
great causes which she pleads.”’ 


Joseph Cook wrote of her: ‘‘Mrs, Fes- 
senden is one of the very few queens of 
the platform. She has wonderful intel- 
lectual balance, incisiveness and force, 
combined with the most winning and 
womanly grace and felicity of expression. 
She delights both the masculine and fem- 
inine auditors in any assembly of educated 
people. Her good judgment, good taste, 
courage, alertness and success, are all of 
the highest order.”’ 


Frances E. Willard wrote: ‘‘Mrs, Fessen- 
den has long been regarded by me asa 
most scholarly and statesmanlike speaker. 
It is her good fortune to have something 
to say, and to say it with clearness and 
conviction, wit and wisdom. Mrs. Fes- 
senden is an all-round reformer. She un- 
derstands the principles of the Progress- 
ive Movement, and enforces them not only 
by cogent words, but thoroughly excellent 
deeds. Many of us feel that her field 
sbould be the nation rather than the 
nation’s most historic State.’’ 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell writes: ‘I 
heartily agree with the high opinion often 
expressed by Rev. Anna H. Shaw of Mrs. 
Fessenden’s abilities. Few speakers can 
match her in intellectual power, fine and 
dignified presence, wit, wisdom, and elo- 
quence. She has also shown herself pos- 
sessed of much ability as an organizer, a 
gift which many eloquent speakers lack.’’ 








FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by DAvip SoskIcEe 
and J, F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions, It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Kussia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 





Unity, 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 


NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN | 
Edited by 
JENKIN Lioyp Jones & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostos 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for GUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannam. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hakgiot T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marivorough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 

The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
Sold at oflice of Woman's JourNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, 





Boston, 


A native of Chile, haviug spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

3. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart” talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia. 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagoniaa desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OP SPANISH AMERICA, 


. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

- The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

- How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 


oe @sn @ 





After April 1, to any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give her talk 
upon, “Pow is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?” ur “Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?”’ 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 





E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho USEHOLD Us 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
19 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tsewanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 











HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 21, able to 
speak English, wants to do either housework or 
farmwork, but housework by preference. Ad- 
dress Nathan Nazarian,7 Parnell St., East Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

It is expected that Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker, the new president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, will come 
East this fall to attend the meeting of the 
New York Federation. Mrs. Decker is 
not without honor in her own city. The 
Denver (Col.) Post said recently: 

They are still a little afraid of the Colo- 
rado woman in the East. They think she 
is too masculine. 

We've sent Mrs. Decker to be the ruler 
over them, just to show them what a real 
representative Colorado woman is. 

She is the wittiest, the biggest hearted, 
the most magoetic woman in the State. 
She can tell more good stories in five min- 
utes than most of us can remember in a 
lifetime, and she never heard of a sick 
baby or a sad woman without at the same 
time thinking of a plan to help out in some 
way. 

She can preside over a nominating con- 
vention and keep the peace, and she can 
rap @ woman with a ‘greeting’? down to 
her five-minutes’ limit and make a friend 
for life of the woman by the way she 
smiles when she brings the bammer down, 

That the progress-of women’s clubs un- 
der the new leadership will be marked, 
and that their infiuence will broaden is 
expected by all who know Mrs. Decker. 
She has ideas and executive ability to 
spare, a keen insight into affairs, and is 
the one person to keep women’s clubs 
away from their most deadly enemy — 
stagnation. More than these, she has the 
power of enlisting the enthusiasm, confi, 
dence, respect, and love of all those who 
know her. 


In explanation of the withdrawal of 
Mrs. Robert Burdette from the candidacy 
for president of the General Federation, it 
is said that her duties at home are too nu- 
merous to admit of her assuming any ad- 
ditional responsibility. She has recently 
built for her home city, Pasadena, Cal., a 
splendidly equipped maternity hospital, 
and is at the head of its board of man- 
agers, and pays daily visits to the institu- 
tion. Mrs. Burdette is also an active 
member of the California Humane Society, 
besides belonging to a woman’s club or 
two. But her newest work is her interest 
in the new Baptist Church of Pasadena, 
of which her husband is pastor. The in- 
stitutional features of this church are 
many, and it is said that Mrs. Burdette 
has been largely instrumental in their ex- 
tension. 


The “open house’’ kept by the Boston 
Floral Emblem Society last week was 
managed most successfully. In a room 
near the entrance, the president of the 
Society, Mrs. Elisabeth M. Gosse, received 
the guests. Next came the ‘flower 
room,’’ which resembled a garden, and 
beyond was the large tea room, beauti- 
fully decorated, where Mrs. Nellie S. At- 
wood and her assistants dispensed light 
refreshments. Hundreds of visitors were 
received, and over 5,000 buttonhole bou- 
quets were given out to the veterans by a 
group of young girls dressed in white, It 
was the first time in the history of the 
Grand Army of the Republic that at any 
of its encampments flowers have been 
thus showered upon the soldiers, and 
their appreciation of it was delightful to 
see. On Wednesday afternoon the State 
division of the Floral Emblem Society, 
under the leadership of the State presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson, took part 
in the ceremonies at the launching of the 
Cumberland at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard. 


A notable feature of the year’s work of 
the Sarah E. Doyle Club, R. I., which is 
composed of the women teachers of the 
public schools of Providence, has been 
the securing of an appropriation from the 
Legislature providing for industrial as 
well as intellectual instruction in the 
homes of the adult blind of Rhode Island. 


The Northeastern Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs convened in Worcester, Mass., 
Aug. 10-12, with a large number of dele- 
gates present from all parts of New Eng- 
land and New York State. The guest of 
honor of the convention was Mrs. Booker 
T. Washington, and Boston was represent- 
ed by Mrs. Josephine St. Pierre Ruffin, 
Mrs. Hannah C. Smith, and other mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Era Club and mem. 
bers of the Ruth circle of King’s Daugh- 
ters, the Queen Esther circle, and the 
Young Woman’s Industrial League. An 
interesting feature of the convention was 
an arts and crafts exhibition representing 
the handiwork of members of the various 
clubs. This included a handsome piece 
of embroidery done by Mrs. M. R. Pope, 
secretary of the White Rose Mission of 
New York, which has done so much to- 
ward bettering the condition of the girls 
in that city; carved work, needlework, 
plain and fancy, and painting. A section 
was devoted to the work done by children 
of club members. 

The Woman’s Club Building in Denver, 
Col., is kept open throughout the sum- 
mer, and groups of members gather there 
each day for conference. On Wednesdays 
there is a sewing bee in preparation for 





the bazar to be held this fall. The hands 
that cast the ballot have not lost their 
cunning with the needle. F. M. A. 





WOMEN ARTISTS. 

Three of the forty-one jurors chosen for 
the American fine arts exhibit at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair aré women. Mrs. 
Alice Barber Stevens, of Philadelphia, is 
appointed on illustrations and Cecelia 
Beaux, Philadelphia, and Sarah C. Sears, 
Boston, on paintings. 

In the conception and portrayal of the 
different types of the American volunteer 
soldier, Mrs. Theo A. Ruggles Kitson is 
achieving marked distinction. The vol- 
unteer soldier of 1861 is shown in her 
famous Newburyport monument, which 
has been duplicated on the battlefield of 
Vicksburg. Her ‘‘Minute Man of the 
Revolution” for the town of Framing- 
ham, mentioned in the WomMANn’s JouR- 
NAL last week, is strikingly original. Now 
Mrs. Kitson is at work on the full-size 
figure of still another type of the Ameri- 
can volunteer—the man who served in the 
Spanish war of 1898. This is the alert 
figure of the college athlete of to-day in 
the uniform of a soldier. It will consti- 
tute the principal feature of the tirst mon- 
ument in honor of the men who fought, 
and in memory of the men who died in 
the Spanish war. The University of Min- 
nesota will erect this monument. 

F. M. A. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 

An old friend of the WomAn’s JOURNAL 
writes as follows: ‘The only time I re- 
gret having to be decidedly economical is 
when I think of the suffrage cause, and 
how much you and others have done and 
are doing for it. Then I long to have 
money to help, especially the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL, which seems to me better and 
better, as the years goon. WhenI go to 
our summer cottage I leave all other pa- 
pers behind, and have a rest from the 
whirl of the world which they represent. 
But the WomMAN’s JOURNAL I must have, 
and never tire of its interesting pages. 
Then I pass them on to believers and un- 
believers, and no doubt they set people 
thinking. 

**‘We certainly have given ‘a long pull, 
a strong pull,’ and are pulling more and 
more ‘all together.’ Sol hope no more 
pulling on this rope will be needed 
when the second fifty years are ended. 

‘With best wishes, 
“Jupiru W. Smiru.”’ 





———_ - 


WHEELWRIGHT’S GRAVE NOT NEGLECTED 
NEWBURYPORT, Ava, 17, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In your paper of Aug. 13, you published 
a statement that the grave of Mr. Wm. 
Wheelwright is in a neglected state. This 
isa mistake. As you published the state- 
ment, will you kindly, in fairness to Mr. 
Wheelwright’s relatives, also publish the 
enclosed, from the Newburyport Vews: 

‘*The senorita is no doubt sincere in her 
intentions, and the Chilian government 
would probably be willing to show its 
respect for the memory of William Wheel- 
wright, who did so much for the expan- 
sion of commercial South America, But 
there is no occasion for any solicitude re- 
specting the resting place of the pioneer 
of South America, for Mr, Wheelwright’s 
grave in Oak Hill is marked by a suitable 
monument, 

“The lot is about 20 feet square, is en- 
closed in a heavy granite curb with orna- 
mental posts and stone steps, and on the 
other side of the steps are beds of myrtle. 
In the centre of the enclosure rises a 
massive monument of Italian marble. 
The grass is kept cut, and the lot presents 
a pleasing appearance. Moreover, the 
trustees of the cemetery hold funds for 
the perpetual care of the lot.’’ 


A RELATIVE. 





>? 


CHILI AND ARGENTINA. 

On this continent Chili and Argentina 
have settled a boundary dispute of long 
standing and of the most irritating char- 
acter, and they have signalized their 
agreement by @ monument of the most 
significant and striking appearance. A cor- 
respondent of a Southern newspaper re- 
ports that the frontier delineated by this 
new treaty is guarded, not by a line of 
fortresses, but by a statue of Christ! 

This is the most significant symbol of 
peace, the most beautiful landmark ever 
erected between two countries; and the 
Catholics of Chili and Argentina have set 
an example before the whole world by plac- 
ing between them the figure of the Prince 
of Peace as a perpetual memorial of the 
friendship now established between them. 
If the figure of Christ, as an expression 
of profound feeling and conviction, could 
be placed on the boundary line of every 
country in Europe, a new chapter in the 
history of the world would be opened. 





That the beginnings of such a chapter are 
already being written is quite evident to 
one who reads the signs of the times with 
any degree of intelligence. Wars are not 
only being waged atthis moment, but 
for some time to come ghey will continue 
to be waged; but the horror of them 
grows, the conviction that they are un- 
necessary deepens, the instances in which 
they are successfully avoided multiply; 
and the time may not be distant wheu 
Tennyson’s vision of the furling of the 
battle-flags of the world may become a 
fact. 





THE SERVANT PROBLEM IN NORWAY. 


A lady travelling in Norway writes 
home: 

“The employment system here is vastly 
different from any other country, inas- 
much as servants are universally engaged 
by the half year rather than by the week or 
month, A certain rate of wages decided 
upon, the contract is equally binding up 
on mistress and maid, and unless for some 
flagrant and unbearable fault, without re- 
lease until the expiration of six months, 
This arrangement affords the servant an 
opportunity to demonstrate her ability 
and worth after becoming fully acquainted 
with the work and ways of the household. 
The mistress can in this time have oppor- 
tunity to test by careful, judicious train- 
ing whether the girl can be brought up to 
a reasonable standard of excellence. 

“The day on which the semi-annual 
change of service occurs is known as 
‘Wandering Monday,’ and is a time of do- 
mestic revolution. 

“Custom compels both mistress and 
maid to give three months’ notice if a 
change is contemplated, and without a 
recommendation from the last place a 
servant cannot secure another situation 
in Norway. Wages are paid quarterly, 
or by the half year, according to agree- 
ment. The usual corps of servants em- 
ployed by the well-to-do Norwegian fam- 
ily includes a cook, chambermaid, nurse, 
and errand boy. On occasions persons are 
called in to assist in extra work,’’ 





In Toledo, O., at a meeting of the em- 
ployees of the S. M. Jones factories, at- 
tended by three hundred people, Mrs. S. 
M. Jones, widow of the late mayor, ad- 
dressed the assembly. She said she 
wanted the affairs of the shops carried 
out in accordance with the ideas of Mr. 
Jones. She has assumed the initiative in 
this, and iotends to do all she can to main- 
tain the golden rule, as its practice was 
maintained by him. She said she was 
desirous of becoming better acquainted 
with the employees of the two shops and 
with their families, and in order that this 
might be brought about she has set aside 
one evening each week when she will be 
at home to the employees of the company 
and their wives. 


—+or 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 
There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WomAN’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of——dollars, to 


| be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 


interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvementof the paper, and the pro 
motion of the principles which it advocates 





_. 


THE DRAMA. 





CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE,—The final 
attraction of the summer will be the amus- 
ing farce comedy **The House that Jack 
Built,”’ its first production at popular 
prices. The merits of this play have made 
it popular throughout the country. To 
add to the interest and enable patrons to 
welcome an old-time favorite, a special 
engagement has been made with Mr. Wal- 
ter E. Perkins to appear as the ‘Willy 
Slab.”’ The fall and winter will open with 
a Labor Day performance Sept. 5. After- 
wards there will be a succession of stand- 
ard plays, varied with recent dramatic 
successes, Chocolate bonbons at the Mon- 
day matinee will be distributed till further 
notice. 


World’s Fair Visitors 


May engage pleasant, airy rooms 
in private family, desirable resi- 
dence portion of St. Louis; gas, 
bath, etc. Breakfast served if de- 
sired. Through car at end of 
block for Main Entrance to Fair 
Grounds; time only 10 minutes. 
Reasonable terms. For particu- 
lars, address 
INA LIGHT TAYLOR, 
(Former Secretary Iowa E. 8. A.) 
Care 1406 Mo. Trust Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 














NATIONAL 











COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytor Upton and Exvizasetu J. Hauser. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 
of holding State Aunual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following: 


Illinois W. S. A., Chicago, Oct. 1. 


Minnesota W. S. A., Anoka, October 4 and 5. 


Ohio W. S. A., London, Oct, 12 and 13. 


N. Y. State W. S. A., Auburn, Oct. 17, 18, 19. 
Rhode Island W. 8S. A., Providence, Oct. 20. 
Massachusetts W. S. A., Attleboro, Oct. 21. 
Michigan W. S. A., Jackson, Oct. 25, 26, 27. 


Iowa W. S. A., Sheldon, Oct. 26, 27, 28. 
Maine W. S. A., Portland, Nov. 1 and 2. 


Pennsylvania W. S. A., Philadelphia, Nov. 4. 
Maryland W. S. A., at Baltimore, Nov. 15. 
Kentucky E. R. A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18. 





It is recommended that a Memorial Organizatioa Fund, to perpetuate the memory 
of our pioneer workers, be established, by requesting clubs of less than fifty members 
to contribute one dollar; between fifty and one hundred members, two dollars: al} 
exceeding one hundred members, three dollars annually; said funds to be placed in 


the hands of the National Treasurer. 


That twenty dollars from this fund be given to 


the club or individual under whose auspices a new club, of not less than twenty mem. 
bers, is formed, and after such club has been certified to by the Executive Committee 


of the State in which it is formed and has been in active existence for one year. 
work must be done under the auspices of the State Association, where one exists 
without the assistance of a paid organizer.— Plan of Work. 


The 


» 





Miss Anthony, Miss Shaw, and Miss Lucy Anthony are busy in their homes with 


the accumulated mail which awaited them. 


All are well. 





The West Virginia Equal Suffrage Association at its State Convention at Mounds. 
ville, August 10, elected the following officers: President, Mrs. M. Anna Hall, Wheel- 
ing; vice-president, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmont; recording secretary, Miss 
Nora Dolbear, Benwood; corresponding secretary, Miss Nellie Henry, Wheeling; 
treasurer, Miss Clara Reinheimer, Fairmont; auditors, Mrs. Greenan and Mrs, Devin, 
Moundsville; member executive committee, Dr. L. Johnson Durrett, Fairmont; supt, 


press work, Mrs. Jessie G. Manley, Fairmont. 


Miss Laura Clay was the speaker both 


on that occasion and on Woman’s Day which followed at the Moundsville Chautauqua. 
Both meetings were a success, and the Fairmont Club is to be financially responsible 
for two weeks’ organizing in the State this fall. 

At a suffrage contest at Moundsville Chautauqua lately, Edna Greenan won the 
first prize, $10.00, and Claudie Jerome of West Liberty the second, $5.00. A listener 
to this contest predicted that if little Miss Greenan fulfills what she promises, the 
suffrage ranks in the future will have a great addition to its list of orators. 





It is hard for those of us who are working constantly in the woman suffrage ranks 
to realize how little the uninterested person knows regarding the history and the 


condition of woman suffrage. 
the Trumbul! County Teachers’ Institute. 


Last week one of the editors of this Column addressed 
This Institute is composed of the teachers 


who are preparing for or who are teaching in the rural schools of the county. Many of 
them are middle-aged men and women; others are quite young. She requested those 
present to tell her in what States in the Union women vote on equal terms with men. 
One of the first answers was Kansas, and after some time Idaho was mentioned and 
then Utah. A little later somebody fell upon Colorado, but it took a long time with 
some suggestions to get the answer of Wyoming. 

The chairman of one of our standing committees writes to this office that not 


long ago she met one of the delegates to the late Presidential Conventions. 


He ban- 


teringly asked her if the term which was used in the memorials sent out by the 
National, ‘‘disfranchisement of women,”’ was not an error, because it implied that at 


one time women had been enfranchised somewhere, 


She quoted to him the case of 


the women in New Jersey in 1807 and in the State of Washington in 1887, and minor 


instances. 
except in a couple of the western States. 


He was amazed, as he did not know that women ever voted anywhere 
This man was a leading citizen, a profes- 


sional man in one of the most important States in the Union, 





The other day, at the Joliet, Illinois, Chautauqua, Mr. W. J. Bryan addressed 


2,000 people upon the ‘*Value of an Ideal.”’ 


He dwelt upon the value of the political 


ideal, and said many times that they, the people, shouldrule. If the people wisha gold 


standard, they should have it, or a silver standard, they should have that. 


At the 


close many pressed forward to greet him, among them Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, our 


veteran Iowa worker, who asked him if he considered women people? 


He answered 


certainly he did, She then said, ‘By what authority do the men make laws to govern 
women?’’ He said, ‘I think it is by their consent.’’ She said, ‘‘They never have con- 


sented.’’ 


Mr. Bryan answered, ‘‘You have the argument on your side. 


And thus the 


greatest living orator of our day dismissed our question, 





Many clubs celebrated Lucy Stone’s birthday, the results of which at this writing 


have not reached Headquarters. 
Association. 


Among those heard from is the Lucas County (0.) 
This outdoor meeting was held in one of its parks, 


There were 


addresses, a good time, and a collection which will go to the Ohio treasury. At Nunda, 
N. Y., the suffrage club celebrated, and added five names to their list of members. 
The Evanston, Illinois, Suffrage Club will hold a Lucy Stone meeting September 2. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





COOK.—Armenian cook, who worked a year 
in Danvers Hospital, wants a place in private 
family or institution. Address John Manoukian, 
3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 20, who has 
been six months in this country, wants a place 
to do housework where he can learn English. Is 
described as ‘‘a good, honest fellow, willing to 
work.” Address Miss E. L. Brett, 14 Forest St., 
Middleboro’, Mass. 





AN AKMENIAN desires work in a store or 
ina house. Can give good references. Address 
H. K. Vorperian, 107 Gardner St., Lynn, Mass. 





GENERAL WORK.—A Greek, 27 years old, 
wants any work thathe cando. Isa graduate of 
Anatolia College, with good recommendations for 
character and industry from ee also 
from employers in this country, for intelligence 
and faithfulness. Understands the care of 
horses; has taught school, worked on the electric 
cars, etc. Does not drink or smoke. Under- 
stands English, French, ancient and modern 
Greek, Armenian avd Turkish, Could act as 
waiter, teamster, coachman, farm help, or gen- 
eral outside man to take care of garden and’ 

rounds. Address T. Y.,172 South Main Street 

rovidence, R. I. 





HOUSEW ORK.—Armenian boy of 18, former 
student of Aintab College, speaking a little Kng- 
lish, wants to do housework where he can receive 
English lessons. Address George Dikranian, 
care D.Kapelian, 361 Washington St., Dorchester, 
Mass 





OFFICE WORK.—American girl, writing a 
good hand, wants to do office work. Good at 





writing, copying. etc. Address Miss Mary V. 
HiGa@1ns, Hotel Ideal, Waterford, St., Boston. 


ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE, —The Arme- 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established 
thirty years ago, urgently needs funds to contin- 
ue its good work. Contributions received by 
Ifton. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N.Y., or may be sent direct to Mr. 
Baghasarian, President Broussa Orphanage, 

Broussa, Turkey. 





AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT typewritten and 
poems for the press. Metaphysical and psycho- 
ogical work a specialty. Difticult penmanship is 
accurately rendered, and the workmanship 4l- 
ways of the best. Will revise and arrange al? 
details if desired. Address Miss LORAINE FOL- 
LETT, 22 Munroe St., Somerville, Mass. 





GENERAL WORK.—Armenian of 21, speak- 
ing a little English, wants any kind of work he 
can do, Has washed dishes for three weeks at 4 
Salvation Army refuge, and the S. A. Captain is 
pieased with him. Address Garabed Haroutun- 
aln, 3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 





ARMENIAN STUDENT of 20 wants to work 
mornings and evenings for his board, and attend 
high school. President Lee, of the French-Amer- 
ican College, where he has studied during the 

ast year, writes: “He has proved himself capa- 

le, faithful and trustworthy. Icommend him to 
the favorable consideration of any who may need 
efficient service.”” Speaks English, and writes 4 
beautiful hand. Address R. N. SERABIAN, 4% 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 








PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care America® 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
end Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 








FARM WORK, — Man who has done farm 
work in Egypt, can milk, and speaks a little Eng: 
lish, wants a place on a farm. Address Charles 
Garabedian, 3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, 485- 








GENERAL WORK. —armenian of 25, wh? 
has been a chemist, a compositor, and a worker 
in a blind-factory, wants housework, farm work, 
or any employment that he can get. Has cer 
tificate as a chemist from the Patriarch at Sm™yT 
na, and from the British Consul at the same 
city. Address D. Farrier, 2 May Place, of! 0as 
8t., Boston, Mass. 
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